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COMPARATIVE VALUE OF FOOD. 

I Wish to take an agricultural paper, which, 
on the subject of farming, will, first, tell me some- 
thing I do not know, (a thing easily done ;) and 
second, something that is worth knowing. 

Can you not print in the Farmer, a table, 
showing the comparative value, or amount of nu- 





tritious matter contained in all the different kinds 
of food given to cattle, taking, as a standard, 100) 
Ibs. of good hay, or any one kind of hay, with| 
the comparative value of other kinds; also the! 
cost of beef when huy is $10 per ton; pork with 
corn at $1 per bushel at the barn ; and what a 
farmer could afford to pay for the different kinds 
of manure to keep up the fertility of the farm 
when it is more profitable to sell the hay. I 
think a table of this kind, serving as a standard- 
ard for the farmer to refer to, with the prices at} 
the farm, would assist him in disposing of his | 
produce to the best advantage. 
Union, April 2, 1860. 


Note. Our paper is published as a medium of 
communication between farmers, on subjects con- 
nected with their business—a kind of speak- 
ing trumpet, through which they can hail each 
other at a distance, and each give knowledge to 
each. If our friend J. has obtained knowledge, 
by experiment or observation, on the subject he| 
refers to, there are thousands of his brother farm- 
ers who will be right glad to hear from him. On! 
the other hand, if there are any others who have | 
done so, he will be right glad to hear from them, | 
either on account of the confirmation of his 
knowledge previously obtained, or on account of | 
tbe new light which they may give him. 





As regards tables of the comparative nutritious 
qualities of the different kinds of cattle feed, 
taking good hay as the standard, we have, in al- 
most every volume, published one of the kind. 
We will do it again some time. For the present 
we will copy, fur his edification, a very good com- 
munication from the Rural American, in which 
our friend will find some valuable euggestions on 
one of his topics. 

We would suggest to him, however, that these 
comparative tables must, from the nature of the 
case be approximations only to facts. Exact cer- 
tainty in such matters is impossible. The chem- 
ist, in his analysis, may tell, to a single grain, 
how much there is of starch, or gum, or gluten, 
&e., in each, and so far it isa very good guide ; 
but that they will prove to be as exact in their 
application to cattle feeding is not certain. The 
different constitutions, appetites and physical 
conditions of cattle vary so much that the facts 
of the chemist can only be a general guide. So, 
also, will it be in the cost of making beef and 


rists. The figures danote the number of pounds 
of each, needed to equal 100 pounds of hay : 


Carrote « = « « « « « sc 276 
Ruta-Bagas- - - - - = « - 300 
Mangel-wurtzel - - - - + - 317 
Potatoes - - «© «© = «© © « & 21 
Common turnips - - - - - - 494 


It will be seen by this table that potatoes are 
the most nutritious, carrots next ; ruta-bagas and 
mangel-wurtzel are nearly equal, while the com- 
mon turnips are far behind the rest. 

Now for the cost of raising. The same fertili- 


ty of soil per acre will give about 250 bushels of 


potatoes, 500 bushels of carrots, 600 of ruta-ba- 
gas, and 700 bushels of mangel-wurtzels. This 
is a rough estimate, though probably not far from 
right. The cost of seed and planting is greater 
for the potatoes than the other crops ; but the af- 


ter culture is enough less to make the expense-of* 


raising an acre of each nearlyequal. The cheap- 


,mess of seed and ease of sowing are in favor of 
| the ruta-bagas, but on cloddy soils this advantage 


is more than balanced by danger from the turnip 
fly. 

It is understood, as a matter of course, that in 
these estimates the best culture is to be given— 
that is, all the roots but the potatoes are sown in 
drills, from two to two and a half feet apart, no 
more ;—that they are hoed as soon as they are up 
or before two inches high. This greatly reduces 
the labor, and produces a rapid and vigorous 
growth. Clean, well-tilled, and fertile land 
should be selected for them, and not rich, waste 
land, loaded with the seeds of millions of weeds 
which, without a great deal of hoeing and weed- 
ing, gets the ascendancy and choke down the 
young crop. 

Taking all these facts into account, it will be 
perceived that carrots, ruta-bagas, and mangel- 
wurtzel are nearly on equal grounds as to merits. 
But the far greater avidity with which horses 
will eat carrots, the excellent butter which re- 
sults from their use when fed to cows, and the 
little injury they receive from frost, even when 
allowed to winter in the ground where they grew 
give them eminently the preference. 

We will now compare their cheapness with 
hay. A ton of hay, according to the experi- 
ments already mentioned, is equal to 5,500 lbs of 
carrots, which, at 60 pounds to the bushel, would 
be 91 bushels. Oneacreof carrots, or 500 bushels, 
would be equal to 54 tons of hay. According to 
our own experience, such a crop may he easily 
raised and harvested for $15, which would place 
the carrots as a far cheaper food than hay, if the 
hay was only $3 a ton. But the superiority of 
the condition of borses and cattle, when fed freely 
on carrcts, is an additional advantage. 

Straw. The following table shows the com- 
parative nutritive properties of straw by indica- 
ting the number of pounds needed to equal 100 
pounds of bay. It must be observed, however, 
that these results will vary greatly with the ripe- 
ness or freshness of the straw, and other circum- 
stances with its growth or condition : 


New wheat straw - - - - - - = 272 
oe oat — “a @& & = a = an 166 
“ barley “ - - © -« © + « 176 
Te F s 2 © 6% @ 167 


But as the quantity of straw is wholly depend- 
ant on the quantity of grain raised, and is, in 





pork, for the same reasons. 

Experiment after experiment has been madé 
with reference to bringing out reliable facts as to 
the cost, but after all, the facts thus elicited can 
be used only as generalities, and not as exact cer- 
tainties. This arises from the nature of the case. 
For instance, the farmer bas to operate with ele- 
ments in combination with each other in different 
furms and substance, the exact amount and con- 
dition of each clement cannot be seen, or felt, or 
measured by his senses, and he mast, therefore, 
apply them according to general rules; they may 
produce a tesult exactly according to his calcula- 
tions, or they may fall short, or they may over- 
run. Not so with a manufacturer of cotton or 
woolen. He has a machine that, by a given pow- 
er and arrangement will make so many revolu- 
tions in a minute to a mathematical certainty. 
He can weigh out his feed or raw material and 
predict, to an unerring mathematical calculation 
how long a thread will be made, how much twist 
it will leave, how much cloth it will make and 
what will be the exact cost of that cloth per yard 
or per pound. Everything is open and tangible. 
He can see and weigh and measure and count as 
he goes along. Here lies the difference in the two 
callings. 

In regard to the cost of making pork—the late 
Henry Coleman of Massachusetts instituted many 
experiments to ascertain the facts. He found 
that, when corn could be bought for 67 cents per 
bushel, and the hogs fed on nothing else, his pork 
cost him 6 cents per pound. But this you see is 
not certain in all cases. Some corn at the same 
price may be a third better than other corn ap- 
pearing, to the eye, equally as good. Hogs also 
vary in thriftiness and the power of secreting and 
assimilating the fatty matter from corn. It is 
right to try to be exact, but it will not do to ex- 
pect perfect certainty in these things; but here 
is the article referred to above :— 


‘As in most parts of the Northern States, the 
farmer is compelled to keep his stock upon dried, 
or cured food for nearly half of the entire year, 
it becomes one of the most important of all ques- 
tious in farming—what are the cheapest and best 
kinds of food for the subsistence of domestic ani- 
mals through this long and costly period ? 


In the list of articles used for this purpose, 
meadow hay ranks foremost, as being the most 
extensively used, as well as the most important 
every way. Yet auxiliaries are needed, not only 
because the hay crop is often greatly diminished 
by drouth, &c., but because experiments have 
taught us that we may, at much less expense, by 
a variety and change of food, add greatly to the 
health, comfort, and thrift of the animal. Hence 
an examination and comparison of the different 
substances which are in general use becomes a 
matter of considerable importance. We will 
name for such comparison a few of those articles 
most common, viz: carrots, ruta-bagas, beets, 
straw, grain, &c. The propriety of the use of 
these may be judged with tolerable correctness by 
taking their respective nutritive values, together 
with the cost of raising, and comparing those 
with hay. The nvtritive values of the roots 
named in the following table we have deduced 
from the result of the actual experiments of a 


fact, only a secondary crop; the amount which 
each farmer possesses can only be controlled by 
economy in saving what he has, which cattle will 
eat freely if mixed with hay and choppéd, or 
alone, unchopped, if well salted. There is, how- 
ever, another important item of cheap and nutri- 
tious food, in the shape of cornstalks, sown for 
fodder. 

The value of common cornstalks, raised for the 
grain, depends greatly on the quality, and the 
amount of which cattle can consume without 
refuse, depending on the size of the stalks, varic- 
ty of corn, &c. But when corn is sown thickly 
for fodder alone, all is consumed, and a ton is 
probably fully equal to a ton of hay. Five tons 
at least may be raised on an acre of ordinary fer- 
tility ;—-say rich enough for 500 bushels of ruta- 
bagas, as follows :—Plow and harrow as usual ; 
furrow one way two and a half feet apart; strew 
three bushels of corn to the acre along these fur- 
rows ; cross furrow to cover the corn ; pass the 
cultivator two or three times along the rows, but 
not hoe them ; and mow with scythes; dry and 
draw in. Tha whole expense, including interest 
on the land, need not be more than $12. Now 
reckon the cornstalks, which are more palatable 
to cattle than hay, at not more than $2,50 per 
ton. There is no exaggeration about this; but 
it is the result of repeated trials. 

The difficulty of keeping and feeding roots 
through the winter is made an objection to their 
general use. But this objection will immediately 
disappear on the construction of a good root 
cellar, close at hand. The farmer must have a 
good barn for his hay—why not an equally good 
store room for his roots? . 

Objection second is, that animals do not relish 
roots, or will not eat them, or that it is hard to 
teach them to do so. This difficulty may be obvi- 
ated in various ways. Cuattle scarcely ever refuse 
roots of any kind. Horses and sheep reject them 
at first; but persoverance, short allowance, or 
chopping them up fine and mixing with meal, and 
diminishing the quantity of meal will shortly do 
the work. We have gnown old horses totally re- 
fuse ruta-bagas at first, but afterwards take down 
whole ones with great avidity ; anda neighbor 
regularly winters his store hogs mainly upon 
them without cooking them. 

The comparison of grain with hay according to 
the above mentioned experiments, is as follows : 


We “ee Ss’ e cs 
or a on ae 46 
CORD T G6 tole Fae “o's 77 
NE Anes? One 014 53 
SE Tee ae ees oe ee 47 
RS ee CH TK | 


Eighteen bushels of corn, therefore, will be 
equal to half aton of hay. The farmer ean judge 
for himself, whether a loss or a gain would result 
from a free or stinted use of this grain. He can 
also apply the same rule to the other kinds of 


grain. 


On reviewing these estimates it will be per- 


ceived that the greatest loss which the farmer 
usually sustains is from the neglect of a more 
free cultivation of root crops and cornstalks for 
fodder. 
enable the farmer to save one-half of the hay 


An abundance of roots at hand would 


usually fed to cattle, or one.quarter of the whole 


cost of feeding them. An equal saving would 














Considerable number of distinguished agricultu- 


result from the use of cornstalk fodder. Taking 


then, these two articles together, and not forget- 
ting the increased amount of butter and milk, 
and the improved condition of the animals, it is 
probable that one-half the expense of wintering 
stock would be saved by the general adoption of 
this improved system. 

Making due allowance for the difficulties of 
introducing such a system in poor soils and unfa- 
vorable localities, by calling the gain only one- 
quarter, Task the curious and investigating to 
give me the total gain over the general system of 
wintering stock on hay, straw, &e. 

The saving which I have made myself, con- 
vinces me that these estimates are very moderate, 
and that the conclusion arrived at is not mere 
speculation, but a positive fact.’’ 





SOAKING SHEv CORN. 


It is a custom among some farmers to put their 
seed corn and other seeds, that they are about to 
sow or plant, into some sort of steep or liquid, 
for the double purpose of hastening the sprout- 
ing or germination of the seeds and also of ren- 
dering them unpalatable to worms, which, unless 
prevented in some such way, are sometimes apt 
to destroy them. 

This custom is of very ancient date, and has 
been found beneficial. Various liquids have been 
found good for this purpose—solations of nitre 
(saltpetre), copperas, &c. A few years ago, a 
solution of the carbonate of ammonia was highly 
recommended as a steep for wheat and other 
grain. More recently. a solution of chloride of 
lime bas been successfully used asa steep for pro- 
moting the germination of Indian corn. We 
copy from the Prairie Farmer the following arti- 
cle. The amount of water to a pound of the 
lime is not mentioned, but the solution should be 
weak rather than strong : 

‘**Last year, Dr. Chamberlain of this place, 
wade some practical experiments with chloride of 
lime, and although he claimed nothing more than 
the application of a well-known principle, he 
demonstrated the fact that nearly balf the time 
might be saved in germinating the seed by the 
use of chloride of lime. 

Not satisfied with the success of last year, the 

doctor is again in the field of experiment. In 
his office he has four boxes; in the first is corn 
planted without soaking, and the seed not germi- 
nated; in the second, the seed was soaked in 
warm water, which has just commenced to germi- 
nate ; in the third, is seed soaked in a solution of 
chloride of lime, and green blades are just peep- 
ing from the ground ; in the fourth, is seed soaked 
in a solution of chloride of lime and copperas, in 
equal parts, and the blades are now nearly three 
inches above the ground. All the seeds were 
planted at the same time, in the same quality of 
soil, and taken from the sameear. The boxes 
have all had an equal share of heat and light, 
neither allowed any advantage over the other. 
This experiment should attract the attention of 
farmers. We conclude from four to six weeks 
may be saved by the use of chloride of lime and 
copperas, which is a matter of no ordinary mo- 
ment when we reflect that a delay in the germi- 
nation of the seed of two weeks frequently places 
the crop within the reach of the frost in the fall. 
Avother fact of some importance may also be 
mentioned : The copperas used in soaking, will 
prevent the birds, squirrels, worms, &c., from 
eating the seed. 
Dr. Chamberlain assures us that one pound of 
chloride of lime and one pound of copperas, in 
water, will soak enough seed for twenty acres. 
The cost will not be over twenty-five cents. Every 
farmer could ufford to make the experiment even 
if he should fail to derive any benefit from it.”’ 








MAINE STATE AG. SOCIETY. 


The Trustees of the Maine State Agricultural 
Society have decided to hold the next Exhibition 
and Fair of the Society in Portland. It will 
commence on the last Tuesday of September next, 
and continue four days. The citizens of Port- 
land, and the city government, came forward with 
characteristic energy and liberality, and offered 
advantages, as it regards grounds, balls, police, 
&e., which will very exsentially aid the Suciety 
in carrying out the programme of the Trustees. 

The Schedule of Premiums and the List of 
Awarding Committes were made out at a previ- 
ous meeting, and will soon be put to press and be 
ready fur general distribution. Everything, thus 
far, looks prosperous, and if Providence should 
favor us with good weather, the farmers and me- 
chanics of Maine will at the time give another 
grand demonstration of their progress in the 
industrial arts of life. 

Bear it in mind, and get ready to do your part 
promptly in the peaceful strife of useful improve- 
ment. 








MINERAL. 


The mineral substance left at our office is sul- 
phoret of iron, or pyrites, a combination of sul- 
phur and iron. It is of no practical value unless 
it be found in quantities sufficiently large to man- 
ufacture into copperas, which is done by pounding 
it fine, and wetting it, and exposing it fur a time 
to the air. The sulphur absorbs oxygen from the 
atmosphere, and becomes sulphuric acid; this 
dissolves the iron, and forms sulpbate of iron, 
(copperas.) It is then leached in the same man- 
ner as wood ashes are, and the liquor evaporated, 
by which the copperas is crystalized. 





For the Maine Farmer. 
NORMAN FRENCH AND MESSENGER 
HORSES. 


Mr. Epitor:—In the Maine Farmer of the 
26th inst., you state that Mr. Monagle (should it 
not be Mr. McMonagle ?) purchased in this State 
a Messenger stallion. 

Mr. McMonagle bought, in Dexter; a four- 
year-old staflion, sired by the Crockett Messen- 
get, or Maine, so called. The dam was a very 
valuable, large-sized mare, (belonging to Mr. 
Eoos Dunham of Corinna,) whose sire wes a 
Norman French horse, viz., the Fiench Tiger, 
owned by us. 

Not intending to depreciate the Messenger 
sire—a very valuable sbarp-going and fast horse— 
we think it correct to say, that, to those ac- 


|quainted with the dam and her stock, it is very 


apparent that for a large share of those qualities 
that took the eye of Mr. McMonagle, the colt 
was indebted to his Norman French grandsire. 
Yours, truly, 

Sazpaerp Cussuan & Co. 





Dexter, April 30th, 1860. 


For the Maine Farmer. 
FARM NOTICES. 

Expecting to spend the summer in travelling in 
the counties of Penobscot, Piscataquis, and 
Aroostook, I purpose to give the readers of the 
Farmer occasional pen and ink sketches of some 
of the farms I may see on my routes. 1 commence 
with the 


Hon. Wa. C. Hammarrt. 


This gentleman, who is President of the Maine 
Agricultural Society, lives in Howland, a small 
town at the mouth of Piscataquis river, about 
thirty miles north of Bangor. Mr. Hammatt’s 
farm is four miles above the entrance of the Pis- 
cataquis into the Penobscot, on the north side of 
the river, and consists of four hundred acres of 
improved land, one hundred of which is interval. 
He came hither in 1824, from Plymouth, Mass. 
The whole country hereabouts was then a wilder- 
ness; and his farm was covered with a dense and 
heavy growth of hemlock, elm, maple, &c. With 
indomitable perseverance and industry, ke has 
cleared away the forests, and made one of the 
most beautiful farms in the State. 

The interval, in point of fertility, is equal to 
the best interval land in this State, producing 
large crops with but little manure, being fre- 
quently overflowed, thus renovating and fertiliz- 
ing itself. The upland is mainly free frem stone, 
of a gravelly texture, upon 4 porous subsoil, well 
adapted to the growth of corn, and other culti- 
vated crops. 

This farm cuts on an average annually about 
one hundred and twenty-five tons of hay, and 
raises large quantities of grain. In 1856, 3000 
bushels*were harvested. Mr. Hammatt has about 
fifty head of cattle, mostly Durham short horns, 
and some 100 sheep. He works no oxen on his 
farm, but does his work entirely with horses. 
He considers these much the most economical ,— 
raising oxen only for the market, which he dis- 
poses of as soon as they are saleable. 

He tills one hundred acres, much of it interval, 
which is very productive of every description of 
crops. 

Mr. Hammatt has an eye to beauty and embel- 
lishment as well as profit. The ravines and run- 
rounds upon his intervals, and the grounds around 
his buildings are set with ornamental trees, which 
adds a great deal of beauty to his farm. He in- 
furmed me that he had about one hundred acres 
of land which had been cleared, and produced 
good crops, that he had left to grow up again to 
wood, and which is now covered with a fine 
growth of young trees, much of it juniper, which 
to his children, will be a valuable property. Mr. 
Haummatt, it would seem, is desirous that bis 
splendid farm muy be ‘‘ancestral acres’’ to his 
children, and grand-children. 

On a beautiful spot in bis field; is his family 
cemetery, where repose the ashes of his parents, 
brothers, wife, and some of his children. This 
sacred spot will of course be endeared to those 
who will survive him, and make them desirous of 
transmitting to ¢hetr children the inheritance of 
their fathers. 

Hon. Putneas Totwan. 

Higher up on the north bank of the Piscata- 
quis, in Milo, is the home and farm of this gen- 
tleman, which is entirely interval. It is a part 
of one of the excellent intervals of Maine, of 
some five hundred acres. Mr. Tolman has some 
seventy-five acres under improvement ,—twenty- 
five is constantly kept in tillage land. 

He cuts annually from fifty to sixty tons of 
hay, raises, some years, 1000 bushels of grain, 
keeps twenty-five head of cattle, and six horses. 
The farm is beautiful for situation, having a 
splendid growth of hard wood in the rear upon 
the river, and although I did not go over it, I 
judged as I passed along, from the appearance of 
buildings and improvements, that Mr. Tolman is 
one of the men who makes something by farming. 

On the same interval are two other excellent 
farms, owned by Messrs. Mayo and Snow, who 
have only to ‘‘speed the plow,’’ and bountiful 
crops will crowo their lovely acres. I wish they 
could ‘‘afford’’ to take the Maine Farmer. S. 





For the Maine Farmer. 
PLASTER, AND THE WAY TO APPLY IT. 

Mr. Epipor:—Plaster should be ground fine 
and kept dry. It should be sown on grass lands 
in the spring, after the grass is from four to six 
inches high. The use of plaster consists in sup- 
plying sulphuric acid to dissolve the vegetable 
carbon, or leaf-mould, collected on the surface, 
and is more effective in a dry than wet season. 

Plaster should not be put in the hill. Because but 
a small part will be dissolved the first season, and 
if it could be, would give an unnatural stimulus 
to the roots. If one-fourth of a gill should be 
put into a hill of potatoes or corn, it would re- 
quire four gallons of water to dissolve it ; and if 
not dissolved, it produces no effect. 

Try an Experiment. Manure a piece of land 
for potatoes or corn, and on one-half put the 
ueual quantity of plaster in the hill, and on the 
other half put the same quantity in the follow- 
ing manner: When the potatoe tops are about 
half grown, take a common tin cullender that 
will hold about three gills, and take up about one 
gill at a time and sift over the tops and hill— 
scattering it as much as possible. At harvest, 
note the difference in the product. If the season 
should be dry, and the potato tops present a yel- 
low, sickly appearance, a very marked differ- 
ence, a great change for the better, will be ob- 
servable on that part of the field on which the 
plaster was applied above ground, in a very few 
days. 

All crops may, at times, be benefited by an ap- 
plication of plaster—in dry seasons, or in a dry 
time ; in a wet one, wheat, vats, barley and other 
crops presenting a yellow, sickly appearance, in- 
dicate that they lack carbon. By sowing one 


the grain is in blossom, ten or twenty times the 
cost may be realized in the crops. 

Plaster should not be mized with manure. Be- 
cause manure is composed, when dry, of nearly 
pure carbon, and the active clement of plaster is 
sulphuric acid—two elements as antagonistic as 
well can be. Heat results from the contact of 
carbon and sulphuric acid, even when the acid is 
diluted with 499 parts of water to one of acid. 
It should be applied, therefore, to the roots of 
plants (living carbon) with knowledge, judg- 
ment and care. 





bushel of plaster to the acre, even as late as when ‘ 


Plaster will do no good to some soils. Because! 
some soils contain an excess of the sulphate of 
iron (copperas), and the water being at all times 
highly charged with acid, the vegetable carbon is! 
rapidly set free, leaving the land cold, sour and’ 
barren. Caustic lime is the proper remedy for 
soils of this kind. It should be applied to the, 
soil and thoroughly mixed with it. Lime should! 
never be mixed with manure before being applied 
to land. When applied to land containing an 
excess of acid, it absorbs the acid and neutralizes 
the excess. Applied to manure, it absorbs car- 
bon, which is seldom in excess, and thereby robs 
the crop of one of its most important elements— 
organization. _ Paruip Morrit. 

Glenburn, April 21, 1860. 





For the Maine Farmer. 
SHEEP. 


Mr. Epiror :—In No. 9 of the Farmer, Mr. 
Pearl gives us some excellent views upon the sub- 
ject of sheep husbandry. He says that ‘*we 
ought to raise four or five times as many of these 
animals as we do at present.’? Undoubtedly it 
would be good policy to increase the number of 
the flocks in our Stute at least to a very consid- 
erable extent, still we think that the highest at- 
tention should be paid to the raising of other 
stock. Our State is destined to become celebrated 
as a stock-growing region—for its beef, and for 
its butter and cheese. Our incomparable grass 
crops will, at no distant day, make our agricul-| 
ture what we desire it to be—a source of pro- 
digious wealth and prosperity. 

But your correspondent justly intimates that 
‘no domestic animals admit of more rapid im- 
provement than sheep,’’ and then ho complains 
that ‘‘none are ordinarily more neglected—none 
in which the best specimens for breeding are so 
ruthlessly cut off.’’ 

One reason why sheep admit of more rapid 
improvement than most other animals is, that 
they grow up to maturity in a very short space | 
of time ; hence a more rapid advancement may 
be produced in their qualities, if the process be 
rightly conducted. 

Your correspondent asks, what are the best 
breeds? and then very properly observes, that 
‘*this question will be answered variously till ex- 
periments have been more fairly made."’ 

In selecting specimens for breeding, a number 
of points should undoubtedly be considered— 
such as the fineness and quantity of fleece, size 
of the animal, its fattening properties, &c. Some 
regard should be had to the constitution of the 
animals, expense of keep, &c. And, in fine, a 
regard should be had to the demands of the mar- 
kets and the wants of the manufacturer. Per- 
haps it may prove to be for the interest of the 
farmers not to be confined to a single breed of 
sheep. But we think that vast improvements 
may be made in this business in a very short 
period of time. Nothing is wanting but a dili 
gent inquiry and a well directed union of action 
on the part of our agriculturists. 

Tt is thought that removing sheep from one 

part of the country to another,—say, from the 
seaboard to the interior,—is attended with fine 
results. To continue the practice of occasionally 
importing new supplies of these animals from 
foreign countries, may also be attended with high 
advantages. Every farmer should endeavor to 
obtain the most profitable breed or breeds of this 
animal that can be procured. But proper care 
and management cannot be too highly recom- 
mended. Experience proves, that by care and 
attention, a gradual improvement, year after 
year, may be effected. Without good keeping 
and the right management, the best breeds of 
sheep will undoubtedly deteriorate. 
One object of immense importance, is to make 
judicious selections from the flock of those which 
are to be kept for breeders. The course pursued 
by some farmers has been to winter miserably old 
sheep, and also to sell the most promising among 
their ewe lambs to the butcher. We should think 
that ‘‘common sense’’ alone would be sufficient to 
correct these unthrifty practices. 

The farmer who keeps sheep, should have pre- 
pared a warm shelter, in which there should be 
a rack to prevent the waste of fodder, and boxes 
nicely constructed to prevent waste of provender. 
There should be an open yard, contiguous to the 
shelter, so that each animal can have the benefit 
of yure air at pleasure. A proper quantity of 
salt and an easy access to pure water are necessary 
in order to promote the thrift of these animals. 
Clover hay, which was early cut and well cured, 
is excellent for sheep. We say, give the animals 
as much as they will eat up clean. Rutabaga is 
a superior feed for sheep, and a supply of this 
root may be very easily raised. 

We think that in our climate the lambs should 
not be dropped till about the 10th of May. 

It may be that some farmers run into error by 
keeping too largea flock. Undoubtedly, twenty- 
five or thirty sheep, well kept and managed with 
care and skill, will yield a greater profit than a 
flock of one hundred with ordinary management. 
Some good writers coutend that a farmer who 
keeps quite a large number of sheep should divide 
them off into separate flocks. 


Joun E. Rotrt., 
Rumford, Feb., 1860. 
THE CRANBERRY. 


Mr. J. ©. Young of Lakeland, L. I., read a 
paper before the Farmers’ Club of New York, in 
which he says : 

**I think that niy operations and the operations 
of my neighbors have demonstrated that— 

The cranberry will grow and do well, though 
the vines be taken directly from the swamps ; 

That they will grow opon upland, and imme- 
diately upon its being broken up ; 

Without manure ; 

Without a wet subsoil ; 

Without artificial irrigation ; 

With but moderate amount of labor ; 

Producing a good-sized, deep-colored, well- 
matured and highly-flavored berry ; and that in 
dollars and cents the returns are sufficient to 


induce many to follow the example set before 
them.” 











Tae Importance or Ciean Mitxixc. Careful 
experiments showed that the strippings, or the 
last half pint of milk drawn from the cow, con- 
tains more cream than twelve times the same 
quantity taken from the first part of the same 
milking. In some of the experiments, the pro- 





-CERES AND POMONA. 


They leave no sting in the heart of Memory, no stain 
on the wing of Time.—Hon. M. P. Wilder. 
Brown Ceres, one day, with Pomona was meeting 
’Neath Autumn’s spirited smile; 
So giving each other a sisterly greeting, 
They sat down to gossip awhile. 





“JT hope you're quite well, dear, this elegant weather, 
How charming the country,” they said, 

‘And how do you prosper,” both speaking together, 
‘With regard to your business and trade? 


‘(Look where the rude thorn bush and bramble were 
springing, 
With fruitage the apple tree binds, 
The scythe of the mower at sunrise is swinging, 
And the song of the Reaper ascends. 


“Let us walk hand in hand, for no obstacle caring, 
Till vines o’er the mountains shall grow; 

Its suit of green velvet, the brown heath be weuring, 
And deserts with plenty o’erflow. 


“The gold in its mine, with exeitement and wonder, 
May summon an emigrant band, 

And the chariot of Mars trample on in its thunder, 
But we’re the true strength of the land. 


“For us no lorn wife, in her cottage, is grieving; 
Earth welcomes us both in her prime, 

No sting in the bosom of Memory we’re leaving, 
No stain on the pinion of Time.” 





For the Maine Farmer. 
SUPERFLUOUS FENCING. 





Mr. Evrror:—I admire the views of your cor- 
respondent, as to dispensing with euperfluous 
fencing on our farms. I have seen this practically 
illustrated, on the well cultivated grounds of the 
Hlon. Josiah Quincy, of Quincy, Mass.—a man 
who imbibed his notions of farming from Dexter, 
Lowell, and Parsons, and others of like intelli- 
genee. The only fences that meet the eye, on his 
grounds, are self-sustaining hedges of evergreen, 
hy the wayside, which, instead of being offensive 
to the sight, are decidedly ornamental. And 
why are not these sufficient, so long as all cattle 
are restrained within their proper limits? A man 
has no more right to suffer his cattle to enter and 
range over your field, than he has to drive his 
teams in the same direction. If a man should 
presume to drive his loaded team, Gay after day, 
through your mowing field, with no pretence of 
right of way there, if you had any spunk at all, 
you would soon be after him. The same rule 
should be applied to his wayward, and damage- 
doing cattle. Because men have, time out of 
mind, been accustomed to fence on the borders of 
roads or highways, it is no reason whatever, why 
they should continue to do so. 

By law, division fences are to be erected be- 
tween land of different owners, unless an agree- 
ment can be entered into to the contrary; but 
there is no law, to my knowledge, requiring a 
fence on the lorders of the highway. And if 
land-holders with you, are as grasping in their 
disposition as some hereabouts, they will be care- 
ful in a short time, to obtain a title to all that 
joins them. 

Pardon these hasty scribblings—they occurred 
to mind on the peragal of your excellent paper of 
April 26th, No. 19, of Vol. 28. 

We are all in the suds, by the prevalence of 
disease among the cattle, in our best farming 
towns. How to stop it, we know not. Can't 
you Doctors tell? Nothing has ever equaled this 
destruction, within my memory. 

Very truly yours, 
J. W. Procror. 

Essex County, Mass., April 27th, 1860. 





WOKK ABOUT THE DOOR-YARD. 

A good deal of cleaning up is necessary in the 
spring, everywhere. The farmer's wife knows 
this, and attends to her duty in this respect in 
the house. Scrubbing paint, and white-washing 
walls, and cleaning windows is laborious work, 
but it is done, and done well. But, to see a wo- 
man in the door-yard of a farmer’s house, with 
arake and shovel, cleaning up the chips, and 
sawdust, &c., and carrying them into the side 
road of some out-of-the-way place, is an outrage 
upon humanity—a slander upon our civilization. 
Clean up the yards while you have time, and rake 
into a pile the sawdust, chips, &c., that you have 
accumulated during the winter. If you had 
some corner in a shed, where you could place it 
under cover, and get the women to throw alFthe 
waste water from the house upon it, by the fall 
it would make a manure pile as rich as guano, 
without any outlay, except alittle good sense. 
If the pile is not large enough to absorb all the 
waste from the house, add a load of peaty-muck, 
or any old turf, or even common soil. In this 
way a nuisance is turned into money ; for nothing 
looks more slovenly than an untidy door-yard. 


By ail means fence off a spot for a vegetable 
garden, and for the smalier fruits, such as peas, 
beans, radishes, currants, strawberries, and so 
on. There is no reason why the farmer should 
not live like a prince. He works hard in the 
most useful of all vocations, and is entitled to as 
many of the luxuries of life as anybody, and can 
have them with a little care. And if you should 
spade up the front yard, ora portion of it, so 
that the mothers and daughters could plant some 
flower seeds, if it were only a few asters, or bal- 
sams, or sweet peas, and a cluster of morning 
glories, to climb over the stoop, nobody would be 
any poorer, and some fulks you love would bea 
great deal happier.— Rural New Yorker. 





THE DAIRY. 


To Keer Berrer Frese. The Farm Journal,a 
German paper, published at Allentown, Pennsyl- 
vania, says that butter will remain fresh and 
sweet for six months, and even longer, if pre- 
pared in the following manner :—Take butter as 
it comes from the churn, and wash the buttermilk 
thoroughly out of it, then dry the surface of the 
butter with a clean cloth, break into small pieces 
and pack it solid into a crock. The air must be 
entirely expelled. Set the crock in a kettle half 
filled with water, then place the kettle over the 
fire until the water boils. While boiling remove 
frour the fire, and let the crock remain in the wa- 
ter until cold. Then place the crock in a cool 
place. The object in boiling is to purify the but- 
ter and precipitate the milk, which remains in it 
previous to boiling, to the bottom of the crock. 


Saur ror Mitcn Cows. Without the use of 
salt, the milk becomes scanty and imperfect. The 
greatest necessity for its use in the spring, when 
the cows are first turned out to grass. A few ex- 
periments in May and June showed that going 
without salt five days shrunk the milk from one 
to two per cent. in quantity, and from five to sev- 
en per cent. in quality. Later in the season, less 





portion was considerably greater. 


difference was observable. 


_ re 


THE DAHLIA. 


The Dahlia is « tuberous-rooted plant, a native 
of Mexico, and was first brought to England 
about the beginning of this century. The flower 
was single, of a purple color, and did not possess 
much beauty. The florists’ arts have been 
brought into requisition, and the result is, that 
innumerable varieties of almost every possible 
color except blue, have been produced. The 
flowers are certainly superb, being perfectly sym- 
metrical in shape, rich in color, but without 
fragrance. 

They may be propagated by seeds, cuttings, or 
divisions of the roots. 

When propagated by seeds, they should be 
sown in a hot-bed in March or April, when most 
of them will flower the whole season. They are 
much given to sporting (or producing different 
flowers from the parent,) and new varieties may 
be expected by this mode of propagation. Most 
of them will however, be inferior to the parent. 
Propagating by cuttings is usually performed 
for the suke of multiplying new and desirable va- 
rieties as rapidly as possible, and being & delicate 
operation, is not ordinarily resorted to by any ex- 
cept professional florists. 

The most common method of propagation is by 
division of the roots. The roots should be placed 
in a gentle hot-bed, and covered with a little 
earth, or they may be started in a warm place in 
the house. As soon as the buds have started, the 
tubers may be divided, leaving a portion of tuber 
to each bud. These small pieces should be plant- 
ed singly in pots, and allowed to remain until the 
middle or last of May, when they may be planted 
in the border. A stout stake, six feet or more in 
length, should be set by each plant at the time of 
setting out, so that they may not be disturbed 
afterwarde. Mach care must be paid to tying up 
the stems strongly to the stakes as the plants 
grow up, as they are very likely to be injured 
and broken by strong winds. All lateral shoo.s 
should be pinched out as soon as they appear, 
and at least helf the flower buds, if a perfect 
bloom be desired. 

As to soil, a sandy loam of moderate richness 
is probably the best. I have never met with much 
success with the Dahlia on my soil, which isa 
heavy clay Joam, without larg’ adwixtare with 
sand. 

The climate in this country is not congenial to 
the Dablia. The sudden changes of temperature, 
the torrid heat of summer, and the early frosts, 
are all unpropitious. The best cultivators now 
recommend late planting, #0 that blooming is de- 
layed until September, as flowers produced in hot 
weather are not near as fine as late blooms. If 
forced into early bloom, the plants will probably 
be exhausted before autumn. Insects are very 
troublesome also in summer, destroying both 
leaves and blooms. The plants frequently suffer 
greatly from drouth, the best preventive of which 
is a copious muleh of coarse litter. 

Dahlias should be planted in rows, three feet 
apart each way. 

As soon as the tops have been killed by the 
frost, dig up the tubers, allow them to dry for 
few hours, then pack them in dry sand, and keep 
them in a dry cellar, free from frost, during the 
winter. 

As to a selection of varieties, probably no two 
persons could be found to agree exactly in their 
choice, but the following may be relied upon as 
good: Annie, lilac. Beauty of High Cross, gold, 
striped with carmine. Cockatoo, purple, tipped 
with white. Goldfinder, golden yellow. Lady 
Popham, white, tipped with rose. Lord Field- 
ing, nearly black. Lady Paxton, carmine, tipped 
with white. Rachel Rawlings, peach blossom. 
Mrs. B. Coutts, fawn. Triomphe de Pecq, dark 
crimson. Cossack, carmine. La Phare, scarlet. 





HOW MUCH GRASS SEED FOR AN AORE?P 


We are frequently asked—how much seed 
should be sown on an acre? Therefore it seems 
proper that we should annually, or semi-anoual- 
ly, tell our readers what we think about it—and 
let each one then do as he pleases. 

As a general rule, then, we advise to sow no 
more than one peck of herdsgrass per acre where 
this is to be the principal grass, A half dozen 
pounds, or eight pounds of clover may be sown 
with it in the spring, and two or three pecks of 
red-top. For the clover is not expected to remain 
long. It goes in two years, and the tap roots de- 
cay and loosen the soil, making room fer the per- 
manent roots. 

Nothing is gained by sowing herdegrass too 
thick. We have seen halfa bushel sown to the 
acre, and the consequence was the roots were 
matted together, and the stalks were fine and 
short. You may sow too thick as you may plant 
corn too thick, when you will have more stalks 
than ears. We speak of good seed. If you have 
very poor seed the less sown the better. 

Bary your grass seed no deeper than you can 
with a brush barrow, or it will not probably veg- 
etate, but will rot in the ground, 

The northern clover is best for mowing. The 
small red Southern clover is best for pastures. It 
remains in the ground longer and affords better 
feed than the large northern kinds.—Massachu- 
setts Ploughman. 





tr The French agricultural chemists are dis- 
cussing the question whether the guano which 
has a very large proportion of phosphates and a 
small proportion of nitrogenous matter, such as 
is imported by William H. Webb of New York, 
is equal, as @ fertilizer, to the Peruvian guano, 
which contains five times as much nitrogenous 
matter, and but one-quarter as much of phos- 
phates. The victory appears to rest with the 
supporters of the superior fertility of the Ameri- 
can guano. 





A Quip ror Horses. W. 8. Pierce, of Raven- 
na, @ veterinary surgeon, recommends the fullow- 
ing as a spring quid for horees: Take equal parts 
of tar, sulphur and cob ashes; mix and make a 
ball the size of @ hickory nat, and tie it on the 
bridle-bits ; repeat it once a week through the 
month of April. Good for the appetite, blood 
and worms ; it strengthens the lungs, and assists 
molting. 


LinsEEN MEAL, mixed with scalded corn meal, 
shorts, or sour milk, is readily eaten by hens, 
and is found to be a good substitute for animal 
food and insects. 
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MORB RAILROADS IN MAINE. 

In a comparatively new State, like ours, and 
in an enterprise of internal improvements of o 
magnitude sufficient to give even a moderate ex- 
tent of railroad facilities to convenient points of 
it, extensions and additions of such facilities 
must from time to time be demanded. 

There are two demands at this time made upon 
the community, and the prospect now 1s that 
these demands will be responded to and the new 
roads called for soon be put into a course of con- 
struction. 

These are the extension of the Androscoggin 
road from Leeds Junction to Bath, hy the way 
of Topsham. Tne other is the starting of the 
Aroostook Ruilroad from Bangor to Mittawaw- 
keag point. The firet named enterprise is not so 
much called for on account of any want of egress 
from the territory it occupies, to tide waters, but 
from a disagreement (which we do not understand) 
with the Androscoggin and Kennebec road, over 
which it has hithert» bad a communication with 
the Grand Trunk and thence to Portland. To 
obviate this trouble, the proposition is to cuntin- 
ve its line from Leeds Junction to Topsham, and 
thence by the Bath Raitrvad to the city of Bath. 
The citizens of Bath have had a meeting and 
readily voted to pledge the credit of the city tu a 
large amount, for the purpose of aiding in the 
cvnstruction of the road to the point above named. 
If completed, such a road will be valuable to 
Bath. This is what she ought to have dune in 
the beginning. Lad she, instead of selling her 
credit for the purpose of constructing a road to 
Portland, put her resources into a road extending 
from her wharves up into the interior of the 
State, as did Purtland, she would have derived 
great benefit both in the value of the stock of 
such a road, and from the fuct of her being a 
tide water terminus of such road. 

The second is, as we have said, the commence- 
ment of the much talked of and much needed 
Arvostouk road. A meeting of those interested 
in this road has been held in Bangor—the char- 
ter obtained last winter was accepted, and pre- 
liminary steps taken for an effective organization, 
preparatory to its actual construction. It seems 
to be in good hands, and we have no doubt will 
be built in a year or two. 

This road wiil also be an important step in the 
progress of the European and North American 
Road, or in other words the extension of existing 
roads now in Operation, to the eastern live of the 
State, and through the Province of New Bruns- 
wick to the Auntie coast. The consumwation 
of this project will bring the shores of Europe 
and America, in point of time, several days nearer 
together. This enterprise will be completed be- 
fure ten years have elapsed. 

It is to be hoped that the experience of the past 
in regard to building railroads in Maine, will 
have the effect to curtail the monstrous expense 
hitherto incurred in the construction and equip- 
ment of our railroads. They ought to be built 
at a much |2ss figure than the first ones were. 

We know that in corporation operations, the 
enug oversight and strict economy thut an indi- 
vidual can use in his private business, is impossi- 
ble ; but there should be as near approach to it 
as possible. All connected in the work should 
remember that every dollar saved in the fist cost 
makes the future stock a dullar better. 





A Ratsixc. We happened (une of us) to be 
present on the second day of the raising of the 
large barn of Rev. W. A. P. Dillingham, of Sid- 
ney, on Friday last. It was an occasion which 
called together a goodly number of the people of 
Sidney and its vicinity, whose neighborly goud 
will was exhibited in putting together and raie- 
ing, upon the foundation prepared fur it, the 
frame of one of the largest, perhaps ¢he largest 
structure of the kind in Maine. The length is 
100 feet, width 53 feet, and height from the but- 
tom of the cellar to the ridge-pole, 60 feet—the 
space admirably arranged and adapted for the 
various uses to which it is to be devoted. It will 
stow, we are told, from 175 to 200 tons of hay, 
lodge from 30 to 40 head of cattle, and leave 
ample room for the other and multitudinous pur- 
poses which, in the economy of old-fashioned 
agricultural operations, were allowed frequently 
and inconveniently to encroach upon domestic 
precincts, much to the sacrifice of neatness and 
good order in the Lousehold and often to the dis- 
comfort and vexation of the gude-wife, whose 
proper domain was thus invaded and her rightful 
rule set at naught. 

The barn is finely placed upon an elevated por- 
tion of Mr. D.’s farm, and will be seen at a great 
distance from all directions, a very conspicuous 
and pleasing object in the landscape. 

On the first day, some ninety persons turned 
out and assisted at the raising ; on the second day, 
about seventy were present, and the enormous 
frame was successfully raised to its position with- 
out delay or serious accident. 

When the raising was completed, the ceremony 
of ‘‘naming the frame"’ was performed,—the re- 
vival of a custom which of late years has been 
honored in the breach rather than in the observy- 
ance,—Mr. Cyrus Wheeler of West Waterville, 
Officiating as the poet of the occasion. Standing 
upon an elevated portion of the frame, surround- 
ed by the workmen, with a large number of spec- 
tators in front of the building, he delivered, with 
much energy and unction, a poem composed by 
himeelf, in which the inception, progress and 
completion of the ‘‘great barn’? were duly set 
forth, the enterprise and public spirit of its owner 
properly celebrated, accompanying the recital 
with sundry moral, philosophical and scriptural 
suggestions and allusions, bevevolently mingled 
with fervent aspirations for the temporal, moral 
and spiritual welfare of all present. At the con- 
clusion of the address, three cheers were given 
from the workmen on the frame; these were re- 
sponded to by three more from the spectators, 
and then the voices of workmen and spectators 
united, went up to heaven in prolonged and re- 
peated cheers fur the successful 


‘Raising of the frame 
Of the great barn of Maine.” 





GupeRNnaToRIAL. The suggestion of names for 
the gubernatorial candidacy has already com- 
menced. We hear Hon. Manasseh Smith and 
Col. E. K. Smart most frequently mentioned on 
the democratic side. Among the republicans, 
Hon. Abner Coburn of Bloomfield seems to be 
most prominent, some eight or ten of their party 
papers having expressed a decided preference for 
him. 





ga” Hon. Jedediah Jewett, Ex-Mayor of Poft- 
jand, is understood to be the editor of the Daily 
Advertiser of that city. The rumor that Mr. 
Blaine of Augusta had resumed the editorial con- 
trol of the paper seems to have been premature 
and unfounded. 


Nortce. Mr. Janes Srurois will call upon 
subscribers to the Farmer in Washington county 
during the present mouth. 











THE OUNCE OF PREVENTION. 

We may regard it as one of the characteristics 
of human nature to suffer many things which 
are known to be right, proper and wise as pre- 
cautionary measures, to lie dormant in the mind, 
and remain undone, day after day, and year after 
year, simply because the immediate pressure is 
not felt to be great, and the danger does not seem 
directly imminent. Occasionully a great calam- 
ity, growing out of such neglect upon the part 
of some one man, or community, will arouse 
others to a sense of their duty, and to a full per- 
ception of‘a similar exposure upon their own 
part ; but unless this awakening produce immedi- 
ate action, the effect soun passes away, and they 
settle down as before in a half-quiet security— 
knowing the right and yet pursuing the wrong— 
hoping that as they have hitherto escaped, so 
they may continue for the future free from the 
calamities to which, as they will not deny, they 
are continually exposed, and which are frequent- 
ly falling upon those abvut them. 

The late destructive fire at Gardiner, is ove of 
those incidents which startle and arouse such 
persons as ure interested in property situated 
similarly to that destroyed, and they should see 
to it that its effect is not suffered to be only mc. 
mentary and productive of no good. Ic is bata 
few years since a severe fire occurred upon the 
very spot of the late one, though not so disastrous 
in its results, and then it was that the neces- 
sity of guarding against the possibility, or at 
least, probability, of such another devas ation 
was felt, but the prevention was not taken. With 
a fall of water of over one hundred feet within 
amile above the dam, no reservoir, with pipes 
and hydrants, was provided, nur were even force- 
pumps put in to be propelled by water—either 
of which might have been dune and the expense 
saved ere this in the difference in insurance, to 
say nothing of the saving of the property itself. 

We do not allude to this to censure or find 
fault with our Gardiner friends, but rather to 
illustrate the idea which we wish to enforce upon 
our readers, that the ‘‘ounce of prevention is 
worth more than the pound of cure,”’ « ven where 
the pound of cure c.n be obtained, which is not 
always the case. In manufacturing places, where 
many, and often large, buildings are placed very 
near to each other, and especially where the 
buildings are of wood, and sheds, dryhouses and 
piles of lumber are all huddled together in close 
contact, the danger of fire is very great, and the 
probability of aa extensive destruction of prop- 
erty, if once on fire, is still greater, unless the 
pruper precautions be takep for preventing its 
spreading by being prepared at all times to apply 
the extinguisher. 

Our citizens were aroused a few years since, 
by a calamity similar to that which has sv un- 
fortunately befallen our neighbors, but it is to be 
feared that it was not sufficiently heeded. Un- 
questionably the buildings erected were built in 
4 manner far more secure than those which pre- 
ceded them, but all the precautions which wisdom 
would dictate were nut, aod have nut yet been, 
taken for the preservation of the large amount of 
property upon the dam. The cotton mill is well 
provided with a furce-pump and suitahle hose and 
hydrants for every story, and could svon drown 
out a fire; but the upper buildings have no such 
security, without which, in a great degree, ‘the 
watchman waketh but in vain.’’ The bare sav- 
ing of insurance would svon cover the expense, 
though that should be no hindrance, as a few 
hundreds of dullars ure of little moment when 
compared with the great value ut stake. 

We have no doubt that there are many manu- 
fucturiog places where the word of caution is 
needful. and which should pive heed to the warn- 
ing declared by the late catastrophe at Gardiner. 
Will they do it? Neither should it be Jost upon 
any whose property is exposed tu like destruction, 
nor upon municipal corporations. The voice has 
come to us of late with frequent repetitions from 
abroad, and it is not wise to neglect its reiterated 
warnings. 

Our own city has sevcral convenient reservoirs, 
but has it provided a// that are required? Is 
there not one vacancy, at least, which should be 
filled ut once? Are our engines and our engine 
coupanies all ready to do service, if called upon 
atany moment? Be it remembered, thut in the 
matter of fires, especially, the ‘‘ounce of preven- 
tion is better than the pound of cure.”’ 





CuarLeston Convention. Though our line of 
duty leads us in more peaceful fields than those of 
politics, and though debarred by choice and pro- 
fession from using our columns for political pur- 
poses, yet we have given to our subszribers, as 
was their due, as matter of interesting news, the 
proceedings of the Democratic Convention re- 
cently held at Charleston. We propose to keep 
our readers posted, in like manner, both as to the 
Baltimore and Chicago Conventions, and the ad- 
jeurned Democratic Cunvention, as they come off. 

We ure unable to give the names of the demo- 
cratic nomivees, as we had expected, fur the rea- 
son that the democracy were unable to give them 
to us and to the country. By the rule of the 
former Cunventions, governing that at Charles- 
ton, a vote of two-thirds was required to nomi- 
nate. Mr. Douglas received the vote of a ma- 
jority of the whole Convention, but not the two. 
thirds (202), and no other person received more 
than 66 votes. After fifty-seven ballots, a por- 
tion of the delegates having previously s-ceded, 
it became appurent that under the existing stute 
of things, no person could receive the requisite 
number, and so the Cunventiun adjuurned to 
meet at Baltimore on the 18th of next month. 

Meanwhile, there will be an opportunity for a 
breathing spell after the excitement, and for cool 
reflection und consultation with their constituents 
on the part of the several delegates. 

The seceding delegates bolted because they were 
not satisfied with tne re-affirmation of the Cincin- 
nati Piatfurm adupted by the party four years 
ago, and undertook to set up in business fur them- 
selves. They did not, however, agree among 
themselves, and finally adjourned sine die without 
even attempting a nomination. 

The existence of political parties is necessary 
to the well-being of the country. That differ- 
ences of opinion should exist, 1s to be expected ; 
that they should be found, in some degree, even 
among those belonging to the eame party, is not 
surprising ; and it is to be hoped and believed, 
that generally in these collisions of sentiment, 
Truth is in the end the gainer. 

The season of political excitement and warfare 
is just beginning once more for the Presidential 
campaign. Without participating, in the least, 
in the contest, and, as heretofure, carefully ex- 
cluding from our columns everything of a party 
character, we shall still endeavor to keep our 
readers so far posted, as to the various pulitical 
events of importance which may transpire in the 
country, a8 the limits assigned to us by our neu- 
trality will permit. 





Catanocuz. Mr. Jobn W. Adams of Portland 
has forwarded to us @ catalogue of trees and 
plants cultivated ani for sale by him. Mr. A. 
has a large nursery containing every variety of 
fruit and plum trees, and plants and vines, both 
useful and ornamental, adupted to this climate. 
Apples, pear, plum and cherry trees; gooseberry, 
blackberry, raspberry and currant bushes; grape- 
vines and flowering shrubs of all kinds may be 
obtained by sending orders to him, at moderate 
prices. All trees and plants sent to a distance 
will be carefully packed. 
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BOITOR’S TABLE. 

Tue New Awmerican Crcrorpapia: A Popular 
ang os + of General Knowledge. Evited h 
Geo. Ripley and Chas. A. Dana. Vol. 1x 
Hayne—Jersey City. New York: D. Apple- 
ton & Co. 

It is scarcely necessary now todo more than 
announce the appearance of the successive vol- 
umes of this great, and comprehensive work. It 
fills a place which is occupied by no other work, 
forming a complete and popular manual of gen- 
eral reference, and has become not only of al- 
most indispensable value to professional literary 
men, but is or ought to be equally necessary in 
the library of the general reader, the jawyer, the 
clergyman, the merchant, the mechanic, and the 
farmer. 

Vol. IX. ranges from ‘‘Hayne”’ to ‘Jersey 
City,’’ embracing articles upon History, Geogra- 
phy, Biography, Agriculture, Science, the Arts, 
&eo. &e., of the very highest interest and impor- 
tance. Among the living characters of whom 
biographies are given, are J. T. Headley, Geo. P. 
A. Healey. (the artist.) Sir John F, W. Herschell, 
Rev. Edward Hitchcock, J. G. Holland, Oliver 
Wendell Holmes, Harriet Hosmer, Sam Houston, 
Dr. S. G. Howe, Ball Hughes, Wm. and Mary 
B Howitt, Archbishop Hughes, Victor Hugo, 
Rev. F. D. Huntington, R. M. T. Hunter, Chas. 
[. Jackson, G. P. R. James, &. &c. 

The work is suld by subscription at $3 per 
volume in cloth; in library leather, $3,50; in half 
Turkey, $4; half Russia, $4,50; full Morocco, 
untique, gilt, $5,50; full Russia, $5,50. 

Cassetu's ILiustratep Famity Bisie, is now 
in process of publication at London and New 
York, in numbers, by Cussell, Petter & Galpin. 
We have received the first four numbers. It is 
in quarto form, and illustrated by engravings ex- 
ecuted by a skillful hand, and admirably calcu- 
lated to convey to the reader a correct idea of the 
manners, customs and art of the ancient people 
described or alluded to. It also depicts the ruins 
und monuments of antiquity, and elucidates the 
chief events of Scripture in a faithful manner. 
It has also copious nots, unsectarian in charac- 
ter, filled with useful information. 

The work is to be comprised in forty-eight 
numbers, of thirty-two pages each, at 15 cents a 
number. It has a large subscription in Great 
Britain, and is well worthy of attention in this 
country. 

Cassetis’ Porutar Natvurat [istory. The 
enterprising publishers of the **Illustrated Fami- 
ly Bible,’ ure also publishing semi-monthly, a 
fully illustrated work on Natural History. The 
numbers contain most excellent cuts of the vari- 
ous animals of creation, and of the distinct species 
of each race belonging to animated nature, to- 
gether with well written descriptions of each, as 
tu their structure, instincts, and localities. Four 
volumes of twelve parts each, will complete the 
work, the price of each part being fixed at 15 
cents. Londun and New York, by Cassell, Pet- 
ter & Galpin. 

Eciectic Macazine for May, bas the follo ving 
list of contents> Life and Works of Win Cowper; 


of Macaulay; Tennyson’s Poetry; Ovean G: ology 
of the Drift ; Victor Hugo’s Leg: nd of the Ages ; 
Beatrice Rington ; Revolutions in English Histo- 
ry; First Arctic Expedition to the North West ; 
Vonved the Dane; London in the Olden Time ; 
Eraswus as a Satirist; Branel and Stephenson ; 
Richard III, and the Duke of Buckingham ; Bio- 
graphical Sketch of Louis XVI. ; Progress of 
Science and Art; Literary Miscellanies. 

This nuwher contains also two fine engravings 
—Richard III. and Buckingham, and Louis XVI. 
threatened by the Mob. The May number com- 


time to subscribe fur this excellent periodical. 


Buiackwoop. The April number of this Maga- 
zine contains the following articles: Wellington’s 
Career; Lidy Hamilton; Our Position with China; 
Stabat Mater; History of Europe from 1815 to 
1852; Alisun; Norman Sinclair, An Autobiogra- 
pby—Purt iv; Poetic Aberrations; The Rulers of 
the Land ; Our Worthy Friend Nap; What we 
have done for the Princes of India; Puarliamenta- 
ry Duelling. 

New Music. We have received from the Mu- 
sic publishing house of Russell & Tolman, 291 
Washington street, Buston, the following pieces of 
piano forte music: 

Rosalie, the Prairie Flower—From Gathered 
Leaves, by Geo. F. Root. Transcribed for the 
piano by Adolph Baumbach. 

Barcarolle de Weber. For the piano forte. By 
J. A. Pacher. 

The Old Cabin Home. By Adolph Baumbach. 

Can Hope no longer Smile. Duetino. From 
Gems from the German and Italian Opera. By 
M. Carofa. 





Discussions oF THE Boarp or AGRICULTURE. 
During the session of the Buard of Agriculture 
last winter, we prepared full reports which we 
gave to our readers. Some of our subscribers, 


voting so much space to tnese discussions. We 
thought then that we were giving a great deal of 
useful information in this way, and our view has 
since been contirmed by the fact that scarcely an 
agricultural exchange has since come to us from 
apy of the several States that bas not contained 
some extracts from our reports. The good work 
thus done has not been confined to the limits of 
our own State, but the utility of the Boatd, and 
of their reported discussions, has been widely felt 
and acknowledged in distant fields of agricultural 
labor. 





Fresu Graves. Mr. Joseph Piper of this city, 
brought us on Friday, last sume Isabella grapes, 
raised by him last season and put duwn in corkdust 
for keeping through the winter. When the fruit 
had ripened before putting down, they came out 
of their long imprisonment with skin full and 
plump, and the pulp fresh and luscivus to the 
taste; the unripe berries were indicated hy a dried 
and shriveled appearance. Mr. P. informs us 
that he has already suld this spring must of the 
grapes put down by him in this manner. We 
have no doubt that our grape growers in Maine 
may dv a profitable business in this way—care 
being taken to select fruit for the pur pose thut is 
perfectly ripe. 





Exprosion. A sudden alarm occurred, a day 
or two since in one of the rooms of the cotton 
mill of the Kennebec Company in consequence of 
the bursting out of three or four of the cylinder 
heads by reason of some defect in the condenser. 
The steam rushed out, scattering the pieces of 
the heads, but fortunately no person was hit. 
There were several girls employed in the room at 
the time, one of whom was somewhat scalded, but 
not seriously. 





Earty Asparacus. We feasted on Monday, 
for the first time this season, upon asparagus from 
the garden of vur venerable friend Rev. J. H. 
Ingraham, of this city. We hardly think many 
editors in this latitade have been so highly fa- 
vored. Mr. Ingraham informs us that he bas 
been having it from his garden during the fort- 
night past. 


tar” We regret to learn that Gzorce S. Muuti- 
KEN, Exq., formerly of this city, died in Texas on 
the 12th of last month, after a protracted illness. 
He removed to that State, with his family, during 
the last year, for his health, bat was soon after 











Fossil Footprints; Children’s Literature; Sketches | 


mences a new year and now is therefore a good: 


though a few only, found faalt with us for de-) 





stricken down by the fatal disease. 


wea 





CHARLESTON CONVENTION. 

Etouts Day, (Tuesday) The Georgia, Vir- 
ginia and North Carolina delegations were in 
their seats. 

Mr. Benning of Ga., stated that the delegates 
of that State had been in consultation, and con- 
cluded to withdraw, which they did, in part. 

The Arkansas delegation presented a protest, 
and then withdrew, in part. 

Mr. Cohen of Ga., one of the remaining dele 
gates, addressed the Convention. 

Mr. Flournoy of Ark., thought his Southern 
friends had acted wrong and would not be su 
tained by their constituents. 

Mr. Boulden of Ga., believed protection to 
slavery in the territories a mere abstraction, and 
was unwilling to disintegrate the democratic 
party on that account. 

Mr. Seward of Ga., expressed similar views. 

After further debate, and the adoption of the 
rule requiring 202 votes to nominate, the ballot- 
ing commenced. 

On the first ballot, Douglas received 1454, 
Hunter 42, Guthrie 364, Johnson 12, scattering 
17. Total 253. 

Twelve ballotings, in all, took place—upon the 
last of which the vote stood, Douglus 1504, 
Guthrie 394, Hunter 38, Jubnson 12, scattering 
114. Total 2514. 

The highest ballot thrown was 253. 

Nrvta Day. [Gilmore’s Band played Yankee 
Doodie just befure the opening of the Conven- 
tion, which, on the proposition of Mr. Flournoy 
of Ark., was responded to by three cheers for the 
Union. The galleries were filled with ladier. ] 

The Convention proceeded to ballot, and with 
substantially the same result as on the 12th— 
for several ballots, Maine, New Hampshire, Ver- 
mont, Rhode Island, New York, Ohio, Indiana, 
Illinois, Michigan, Wisconsin and [owa voting 
entire fur Douglas, who received 34 from Mary- 
land, 44 from Missouri, 3 from Minnesota, and 
the balance from divided Northern delegations. 
On the 23d ballot, Virginia and North Carolina 
each gave him 1. After the 34th ballot, the 
Convention adjourned to 5 P. M. 

Upon again convening, and after one ballot 
was bad, Mr. Gittings of Md., moved that the 
Convention adjourn to meet at Baltimore on the 
first Monday in June. Mr. Randall of Penn., 
moved to amend by adjournment sine die. Buth 
rejected. 

Ballotings were continued ,up to the 57th, 
which stood, Douglas 1514, Guthrie 654, Hunter 
15. Lane 16, Dickinson 2, Davis 1. 

The Convention then adjourned to Thursday. 

Trento Day. The resolution to meet at Balti- 
more was adopted by a vote of 195 to 55. 

Mr. Stewart of Mich., moved to adjourn. 

Gen. Spratt proposed three cheers fog the Na- 
tionul Democratic Party, which were enthusi- 
astically given. 

The President, Mr. Cushing, addressed the 
Convention. 

Mr. Brandt of Md., extended a cordial recep- 
tion to the Cunvention at Baltimore. 

A motion to suspend the order for balloting 
was carried, 199 to 51. A point of order having 
been raised as to the passage of the vote to ad- 


journ to Baltimore 


The motion was renewed—that when this Con- 
vention adjourns it be to meet at Baltimore on 
the 18th of June next, in order to affurd States 
that are not represented an opportunity to fill up 
their delegations. 

Motions to substitute Philadelphia, and New 
York, were rejected. 

The resolution then passed, 188 to 66. 

Atl P.M., the delegates left in crowds for 
home. The adjournment was suid to be effected 
by the Douglas party under instructions from 
Wasbington. 


Seceders’ Convention. 

May 1. ‘he seceding delegations met in Con- 
vention, John C. Preston of S. C., presiding. 

Mr. Bayard of Del., was made permanent 
Chairman. 

Sundry speeches were made, but no definite 
action taken. 

May 2. The Platform of the Majority of the 
Committee of the Natioual Convention (rejected 
by that Convention) was adopted. 

The proposition to take the name of the ‘*Con- 
stitutional Democracy,’ was, alter debate, voted 
down. 

The organization was completed by appoint- 
ment of committees, &. 

Mesers. Yancey and Barry made speeches for 
the benefit of the /adies present. 

May 3. About forty delegateu present. 

A mution was pending that the Convention ex- 
press a preference for candidates fur President and 
Vice President, which was, after discussion, with- 
drawn. 

Mr. Meek of Ala., moved that a committee be 
appointed to prepare an address giving the rea- 
sons for the course pursued by the seceders. 

Mr. Jackson of Ga., moved to adjourn sine die. 

Mr. Hill of Ga., said if the object was to make 
this a disunion movement, he and his delegation 
would withdraw. 

Messrs. Yancey, Meek, and a South Carolina 
delegate denied that disunion sentiments had been 
uttered in the Convention. 

Mr. Jackson said if the rights of the South 
were to be sacrificed, he was for Liberty first and 
the Union afterwards. 

Mr. Whitley of Del., moved an adjournment. 

Mr. Burry of Miss., thought they were still 
delegates and should go to Baltimore. 

The President—Oh no! That will not do. 

Mr. Hooker of Miss., said: We are no longer 
delegates to that Convention—we have separated 
from them on a principle. 

Mr. Jackson offered a substitute for Mr. Meek’s 
motion, that all who waver as to the action of the 
seceding delegates meet them in Washington on 
the 2d Monday in June. 

Mr. Bayard left the chair, addressed the Con- 
vention, declined his office, took his hat and 
left, and Mr. Scott of Ala., was chosen President. 

Mr. Meek withdrew his motion. 

Mr. Jackson offered a resolution for a Southern 
Convention at Richmond, Va., on the 2d Monday 
of June next. Adopted, with five oc six dissent- 
ing votes. 

A resolution providing for an address, was then 
adupted and the Convention adjourned sine die. 





Kennesec Horsss 1x Demanp. Our neighbor 
C. G. Jackson, of Winthop, sold a couple of 
horses last week for the very comfortable sum of 
$1,800. They were not matched horses, but they 
had the 2.40 in them. They both took premi- 
ums at the last State Fair as trotters. 





New Wasuinc Macuins. Our readers are re- 
ferred to the advertisement of the Eureka Wash- 
ing Machine, which claims to be a great improve- 
ment upon any former invention for the amelior- 
ation of the condition of washer-women. A mod- 
el of the machine can be seen at this office. 





Larcz Catr. Mr. V. Decoster writes us that 
he had a grade Durham bull calf dropped April 
4, weighing, when 4 hours old, 113 Ibs. Its col- 
or isa dark red, and very handsome. It don’t 
quite come up with some of our Kennebec speci- 
mens, recently mentioned in the Farmer. 





Sinctnc Mzsrivc. A meeting of those inter- 
ested in the practice of vocal music, old and 
young, will be held on Thureday evening next, at 
the Hall over Nason & Hamlin’s. Mr. Geo. W. 
Lancaster will have the direction of the meeting. 





For the Maine Farmer. 

Tax Comino Fourrs. The anniversury of our 
independence is now drawing near, and while we 
see other towns and cities making preparations 
for celebrating the day in a suitable manner, shall 
Augusta do honor to the day in the same way, or 
shall we keep on in the trodden path which we 
have followed for the last six years! leaving our 
neighbors to keep the day, while we stay at home 
careless and regardless of its observance ; or shall 
we celebrate the coming Fourth in a becoming 
way? We certainly bave the material to com- 
mence with. Our citizens are ready, with willing 
hands and purses, to help furward the enterprise. 
Will not our city fathers lend a helping hand! 
We have a smart and go-a-bead Band in our 
midst, who stand ready for all such occasions ; 
while our well-known ‘Pacific Boys’’ are bright- 
ening up with a new uniform, &. 

We hope this matter will be taken into con- 
sideration early in the season, so that ample time 
may be had to complete all necessary arrange- 
ments. A Reaper. 


We hope, with our correspondent, that our 
citizens will wake up from their six-years’ leth- 
argy, and in co-operation with the city govern- 
‘nent, do something for an appropriate celebration 
of the Fourth of July.—Ep. 





For the Maine Farmer. 

Fat Cow. Stephen D. Burgess of Rook Hill 
in South Norridgewock, slaughtered a cow some 
two weeks since which weighed, when dressed 
1233 lbs.,—yielding 143 Ibs. of rough tallow. 
Her live weight was 1900 Ibs. She was 7 years 
old, and had been dry one year. Her girth one 
year ago was 6 feet 6 inches; when slaughtered, 
she measured 7 feet 4 inches. She was a perfect 
specimen of beauty and of fat. 

Mr. Burgess for years has exhibited a good in- 
terest in the improvement of neat stock, and ag- 
riculture generally—manifesting a commendable 
pride and taste in the matching of his oxen and 
steers, and the selection of farm stock. 

Friend B. deserves, and he undoubtedly has, 
the gratitude of all the beef eating epicures ot 
Norridgewock for this fat of the land, while his 
pocket has been replenished with the pretty little 
sum of $108, asa reward for his perseverance 
and enterprise. I say enterprise and _persever- 
ance, for it is no easy matter to increase the size 
of a single animal ten inches in fat alone. Who- 
so will do likewise shall receive a like reward. 


So. Norridgewock, May 5th, 1860. 





Kenpatt & Wairyey’s AcricutturaL Wars- 
nousgz. Agricultural warehouses in Maine in 
years past have had rather a hard drag of it. 
Although Maine farmers were under the necessity 
of purchasing a great many implements annually, 
and although we had, and still have several man- 
ufacturers of agricultural implements within our 
horders, the habit which our people were brouzht 
up in of ‘sending to Boston’ for almost everything, 
induced them to pass by those who had embarked 
in the enterprise at home and purchase abroad 
We are glad to notice a change in this custom, 
and to find, as we did the other day, that Kendull 
& Whitney, of Portland, have now one of the 
largest and best filled stores of the kind in New 
England, and that they are well patrovized and 
have a good runof hometrade. This is right, for 
they deserve it. Prompt, active, and energetic in 
their business,—always on the alert to keep the 
best of implements and seeds and supplies which 
farmers need, they deserve the confidence and 
trade of the farmers in Maine who may wish tu 
get their money’s worth of whatever they may 
buy. We commend them to the farmers of 
Maine, and we commend the farmers of Maine to 
them. Let the confidence be reciprocal, and all 
parties will directly, and the State indirectly, reap 
the benefit of it. We say this, because we have 
recently taken the liberty of looking over their 
establishment, and have been a customer to them, 
and have never yet been disappointed in the qual- 
ity of the seed, article, or implement obtained of 
them. 





War or Worps. Awmid the various elements 
of strife, sectarian, political, pugilistic, et cetera, 
we have to record the fierce contest now waged 
between the rival Dictionaries, Worcester und 
Webster. In behalf of the former, we have re- 
ceived a pamphlet entitled ‘The Critic Crit- 
cised,’’ in which the writer shouts lustily the 
superiority of Worcester. Without taking sides 
in the contest, we may say that it has seemed to 
us that the champions of Webster have treated 
Worcester with a severity uncalled for and up- 
just. We call the attention of our readers to the 
endorsement of the latter by men of the highest 
character and learning, and we may add that 
Worcester’s Quarto Dictionary is now the stan- 
dard of orthography in the printing departments 
at Washington. This warfare is indeed 

A clash of argument, and jar of words,” 
but it is safe to assert that whoever buys Worces- 
ter’s Quarto will get an excellent work, and the 
worth of his movey. 





Wuate Ow. The introduction of lard oil, 
burning fluid, and coal oil have so diminished the 
demand for whale oil as to seriously interfere 
with the business of New Bedford, and the mer- 
chants of that city have held a meeting to devise 
means to restore it to its former popularity and 
price. A new lamp has been invented by which 
it is said, a greater amount of light may be ob- 
tained from whale oil than from any other source 
at the same cost, and the inventor wants $10,000 
to carry out his plan for its introduction. A 
committee was appointed ‘‘to collect the amount 
of subscriptions and appropriate the same as they 
may deem for the interests herein involved, name- 
ly, to promote and increase the consumption and 
use of whale oil.’’ 





Suspiciovs. Bro. Knight of the Bridgton Re- 
porter says: 

‘* We found this (Wednesday) morning, a beau- 
tiful May-basket, filled with rare wild flowers, 
hanging ag our offie-door. Thanks to the 
giver. (We take it for granted that it was the 
gift of some young lady !)”’ 

Such a circumstance presents a case of 
««(K)night-errantry’’ which should be further in- 
vestigated, as it looks a little suspicious for both 
parues. 

Eg One of our Augusta artists, Eastman 
Johnson, 18 at work upon the ‘*Kitchen of Mount 
Vernon,’ which will be a clever delineation of 
the Wilkie school. This artist has, by his *-Old 
Kentucky Home” gained a first class position as 
a genre artist. 

There are many of his early sketches to be 
found here, which gave promise of the successful 
reputation, since acquired by him. 








Roor Besr. ‘Our friend Fiske 1s promptly in 
the field this spring, with this excellent and 
heulthful beverage, which he is now engaged in 
supplying to his customers. He has generously 
left a number of bottles on trial with the print- 
ers in our office, who are good judges of the arti- 
cle, and their verdict is unanimously in favor of— 
more. 





Sopa. Our neighbor Kinsman has seasonably 
opened his Soda fountain, for the especial benefit 
of those who are suffering from the present dry 
spell of weather. Call on him. 


OG The ‘‘medicine”’ sold at the Bath liquor 
agency last year amounted to $3,558.23. What) 
a ‘*heap’’ of sickness must have been suffered in 











the city, says the Times. 


NEWSPAPER. 











Tae Heenan anv Savers Fiomr. By the ar- 


rival of the Bohema we learn that nothing had 


been decided relative to the great prize fight. 
The Lon- 
don Times of April 22d, contains the following 


The referee's devision is still withheld. 


letter from Heenan: 


**I see by your article of Saturday that you 
misunderstwwod wy wishes, aod it does me great 
I have no difference to settle with 
Suyers, except such as I tried to settle with bim 
on the 17th, and instead of being culled a boy I 
ought to be culled a buby, if after coming so fur 
and not having got « settlement, I should be will- 
ing to relinquish my purpose fur a few good na- 
tured pats on the back, and being told that I am 
I bave received a great many 
anonymous letters asking me if [ not ashamed of 
myself—wu great fellow like me—to come over to 
whip @ little man like Sayers. Under ordinary 
circumstances, [ should not think of sending « 
challenge to a man of Sayer's size; but England 
thinks him big enough to defend the belt, L want 
it, and cannut get it except through him. Tne 
enclosed letter which I sent to Bell's Life, when 
I heard they intended to call in a surgeon to 
name a day before which Sayers could nut finish 

nding affair, will show my position; aod as 
Bell's Life bas not published it, you will do me a 
great kindness in letting the English people hear 


injustice. 


a tine fellow, &. 


the 


what | have to say. If the late meeting is not & 


be resumed, and the belt is nut to come to me lor 


what bas already taken place, I claim to be th 
first on the 1ist ty meet Sayers again for the nex 
chunce to conquer it.’ 


The fullowing is the letter to Bell's Life: 


**Not having been able to obtain from you, as 
referee, a final decisiva upon the tightof Cuesday 
lust, I desire to demand, through you, a meeting 
I make this demand 
having been informed that it has been sugy~sted 


within the present week. 


ov your part that I should give Sayers sufficen 


time to recover from certain injuries received by 
Now, sir, while [ am witling to accommo- 
date him in any proper way, | must not be un- 


him. 


windful of my own rights. L ulso received inju 


ries, but [ bargain d fur them, and I put it tw 
you a¢ 4 man of hour, whether, if L had been de- 
prived, through the effects of said battle, of my 
eyesight, or the use of my arm, as in the case 
vf Brettle when disabled by Sayers, you would 
have made Sayers wait fur me fur any length of 


time that might be dictated by my private doc 
tor? 


we cuvuld get to fight, and avcording to the rules 
if the battle should be interrapted, it was my un 


derstanding, and I believe it is tue law, that we 


should fight with a week. We did meet ac 


cording to the cuntract—the battle was suid to 
be untinished, and [ am prepared to renew it at 
If Sayers is 
nut, on account of injuries received from me, and 
cannot meet me according to the rules of manly 
oppusition, | demand and claim that he resign to 
me the Belt, which he is nut, according to the" 


any moment within lawful lmits. 


rules of the Prize Ring, entitled to retain. Hop 


ing to receive an answer frum you before this 


week expires, stating your views in full,l am 
&e., Joun C. Hegnan. 


P.S. You will please understand I do not 
wish to compel Sayers to fight because he is rep- 
resented tu be in a disabled state, but [ wish to 
obtain what I think I have already won, and 
which I will cheerfully hand back whenever he 
or any person else thinks he can take it from 


me ” 


It is suid £200 have been subscribed in Liver- 
pool by American ship captains, merchants and 


other for the benefit of Heenan. 

By a still later arrival we learn that Mr. Dow 
ling, the referee refuses to award the belt to Hee 
nan. The claim of Heenan is treated by Bell” 


Life as preposterous, that paper esserting that 
the chances of winning the fight were in favor of 
Sayers, and stating that had the refer.e witnessed 
the 87th round he would have awarded the victo- 


ry to Sayers. 





Mysrteriovs DisappEaRANcE SoLveb. 


Lawrence, Muss. 


for the suddeu departure is thus stated. 


other serious misdemeanors. 


his way to Canada when he stopped at Brunswick 


Mr. B. was recognized at the Tontine by Mr. 
Webb, who wis boarding there, and it is sup 
posed became alarmed, and the two left at once 
for Yarmouth Junction, and took the train for 


Canada.”’ 





More Fires. 


and H. Leeman were considerably damaged. 
The destruction of the mills aod other build 


ings used fur manufacturing purposes is @ severe 


blow to the citizens of Gardiner, both as a pecu 


niary loss, and as a suspension of employment to 


many persons,—but we are glad w learn tha 
with characteristic energy they are setting them 


selves at once to repair the injury, and to renew 
Efforts 
are being made to purchase the water power here- 


the business activity as soon as possible. 


tofore leased by the manufacturers. 





RECOGNIZED. 
anchored to a barrel of pitch at the dock in Jer 


sey City, has been identified as that of Mre. Ada 
Richardson, the wife of a young man who is 
known at Boston Charley, who stated that he 
had not lived with his wife for over two years, 
and that she has resided at the Brandreth House, 


St. Dennis and other places, living a fast life. 


It appears that for two yeurs she has been liv- 
ing in magnificent style at various hotels, and 
that a wealthy young gentleman has paid her 
hotel bille, amounting to $40 a week, and that 
her demands fur monéy became more and more 


When this match was made, the date 
of the battle was the sixteenth, ur as soon as 


The two 
men who disappeared sv suddenly and mysteri- 
ously from the Tontine Hotel as Branswick on 
Sunday night of last week, leaving a light burn- 
ing in their room, and taking none of their bag- 
gage, not even their outside garments, leaving 
also a valuable horse and buggy, bave been dis- 
covered to be a Mr. Boardman and his son from 
The horse and buggy and 
other articles have since been claimed. The reason 
“The 
young man, it is now discovered, is a forger, 
having forged his father’s name and committed 
The father is a man 
of honor and integrity, tut desirous to avoid the 
consequences of his son's actions was probably on 


Our Gardiner neighbors seem to 
have been very unfortunate within » few days 
past in the matter of fires. The great fire, of 
which our last contained an account, and in 
which property to the value of $75,000 was de- 
stroyed, wassucceeded by alarms on the two days 
immediately fullowing, and a house owned by Dr. 
Palmer was entirely destroyed, valued at $500, 
and two other dwellings owned by Russell White 


The budy of the female found 


——_., 
—_— 


Exuisition at Warervittz Courer. The 
usual exhibition of the Senior class occurred on 
Thursday evening of last week. The parts are 
said to have been of a high order, and well re- 
ceived by the audience. Excellent music was 
furnished by the Portland Bund, and the whole 
affair was decidedly successful. The order of 
exercises was as fullows: 
1. The Power of Habit. 
ord, Auburn. 
2. The Heroism of Genius. 
Kennedy, Waldohuro’. 
3. Alexander Von Humboldt. 
Pierce, West Boylston, Muss. 
4. Fancy and Imagination. Jacob Bartlett 
Shaw, Albion. 
5. Progress. Almore Kennedy, Waldohoro’, 
6. The lovisiblein Nature. William Wallace 
West, Waterville. 
7. Napvleon Bonaparte. Ransom Norton, 
North Livermore. 
8. Artand Nature. Henry Wilson Harmon 
North Livermore. 
9. Nature and Man. 
elle, Waterville. 

10. Poetry and History. Josiah Manchester 
Haynes, Waterville. 

11. Compensations. 
Litchfield. 

12. Power of the Subjective Life. 
Freeman Elder, Portland. 


Stillman Hersey Rec- 
Henry Abial 


Levi Merriam 


George Brainard Buz- 


John Henry Jackson, 
: Joseph 
v 
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Antiquarian. Ata meeting of the American 
Antiquarian Society, held last week, Rev. E. E. 
Hale presented a contemporary account of Cubot's 
voyage to America, recently found by Mr. Gar- 
diner of that office, among the Cotton MSS. in 
the British Museum. He aleo gave an account 
of the originals of John White's paintings of the 
men, animals, and plants of North Curolina, 
which he had found among the Saloane MSS. in 
the British Museum. = 
Mr. Hale also exhibited a copy of the Ante- 
Columbian ‘*Map of America” which is preserved 
in the Public Library of Geneva, one of the 
dreams which anticipated the great discovery. 
Mr. Wingate Thornton exhivited a very curi- 
ous manuscript letter of Mayhew’s on the Indian 
language. 

Col. Lawrence exhibited some ball cartridges 
»| made under the direction of his grandfather, Col, 
Bigelow, in the early part of the revolution. 

.| The large Polar Map of Dr. Hayes wus on ex- 
bibitiun in the hall of the Academy. 

Several other gentlemen presented matters of 
curious antiquarian imterest, and after an agreca- 
hle meeting, the society adjourned. 


t 





A Lancet Stavonrer. A few nights ago, a 
large native dog entered the sheep pen of Mr. 
Daniel Montgomery at Puuloa, and killed no less 
than thirty-three out of a fluck of 250. The watis 
being very high, the dog was unable to get out 
again, and was captured. A tax of five dullars a 
head would goon clear the Islands of the surplus 
of dogs which infest every neighborhood. It 
would be a capital method of increasing the reve- 
nue provided the native representatives would al- 
low it to be passed. 

The above, taken from the Honolulu Adver- 
tiser, indicates that the dogs of the Sandwich Isl- 
ands ure no better hehuved than their brethren in 
Maine. We are sorry to learn this, as we sup- 
posed our canines to surpass all others in vicious- 
ness, and that in sheep killing they could not be 
heat. We tremble for their laurels, however, af- 
ter reading the foregoing statement. 





Ss 





Arizona. The people of Arizona have held a 
Convention, established a constitution, and urgan- 
ized a government to ‘‘remain in force until such 
time as Congress shall organize a territorial gov- 
ernment fur Arizona and no longer.’’ 

The following is a list of the territorial officers 
as the Provisional Guvernment is now organ- 
ized: — 

L. S. Owings, Governor. Ignacio Orrantia, 
Lieutenant-governor. James A. Lucas, Secreta- 
ry. M. Aldrich, Treasurer. J. H. Wells, Vomy- 
t:oller. S. G. Bean, Marshal. 

S. W. Cuzzens, Judge First Judicial District. 
G. H. Cuy, Judge Second Jadivial District. : F. 
M. Green, Judge Third Judicial District. B. F. 
Neal, Attorney-General. 








Tue Great Eastern Gornc to New York. 
New York, May 4. The acting Mayor notified 
the Board of Aldermen, last night, stating that 
he had received offivial information that the Great 
-| Eastern steamsl.ip will make her first voyage to 
this port. 

This is hardly fair treatment of Portland, after 
the promises held out and the expenses incurred 
in consequence thereof. If the Legislature was 
still 1n session and had jurisdiction over *‘the safe- 
ty of travel’’ on steambouts; we could hardly 
censure Portland for procuring un act to compel 
due reepect to the ** Natural Seaport.’’ 








Exrraorpinaxy. A mathemutical genius has 
turned up in New York equalling Zerah Colburn 
or Safford, and telling instantly the amount of 
three columns of figures, or solving difficult prob- 
lems by a sort of intuition. Yet he professes to 
be able to impart the system to any one of ordi- 
nary talent, and has opened a school for instruc- 
-|tion. If such a power can be generally acquired, 
its acquisition will make an unprecedented stride 
-|in the science of mathematics, and introduce a 
new order of things in that department. 





t 
Tue Avstratasian. This steamship, which 


has recently visited Portland, isan iron screw 
bout, built in Glasgow in 1857, at a cust of 
$600,000. Length of keel, 320 feet; tonnage, 
gross register, 2,760 tons—700 horse power, with 
a diameter of cylinders of 96 inches. She is fitted 
and furnished for 265 first class passengers, and 
Her 





-| is substantially built, and of a fine model. 
speed is about fourteen miles per hour. 





Generous Girt. The sum of twelve thousand 
dollurs bas beem presented to Ex-President 
Walker, who has jast retired from the Presidency 
of Harvard University, by a few gentleman of 
Boston, who desire thus to show their regard for 
him, and to enable him the more readily to devote 
himself to those literary pureuits, so congenial to 
his character. 





tar Rev. J. S. Harden, a young Methodist 


exorbitant, 20 that $700 or $800 were furnished clagyman, has just been convicted in New Jer- 
her at a time, and in the two years, some $20,000 sey, of the murder of his wife by poisoning about 


in all. 


From these facts, and the desire on his part to| 4, the 28th of June. 


a yeur ago, and has been sentenced to be executed 
He was arrested in Virgin- 


sever the connection, it is supposed that there was! i, where he had taken up his residence under an 


sufficient motive for the committal of the crime. 
This gentlewan was induced to go to Jersey City, 


and upon seeing the head of the female, at once 


declared it to be that of Mrs. Richardson. 





tyr The wood-sted of the K. & P. R.R., at 
Portland, wus discovered to be on fire a few nights 
since. The fire is believed to have been the work 
of incendiaries, as two young men were seen by 
the watchman in the vicinity about the time of 


the discovery. The damage was but slight. 





ta” The steam saw and planing mill of Messrs. 


Wilson & Allen, at Lawrence, Muss., was de 
stroyed by fire on the 2d instant. 
$12,000. 





ta” The Davenport (lowa) News gives a glow- 
ing account of the prospects of the crops, and 
says that the Spring wheat never came up more 
evenly or looking better, and predicts a harvest 


of great abundance. 





Ga The gas works, at Exstport, took fire on 
the Ist inst., but the fire was speedily extia- 
guished—the damage amounting to only some 


$300. 





To Printers. The office of the Lincola Adver- 
tiser is off-red for sale by OC. H. Paine, the puab- 
lisher. He says ‘‘this stand is a desirable one 


and will be sold at a bargain.” . 


Loss about 


assumed pame. 





ge” Mr. John W. Browne, a lawyer of Boston 
suddenly jumped, or fell from the cars when at 
full speed between Braintree and Quincy, and 
was killed instantly. He was a native of Salem, 
and ubout 50 years of age. His friends think he 
was ceized with giddiness and fell. He had been 


unwell for some days. 
_———————— 


A Curtosiry. There bas lately been found in 
Greenbush an [ndian hatchet of stone firmly im- 
bedded in the heart of a white oak tree. ‘The 
tree was perfectly sound, and nothing was n0- 
ticeable indicating that such a thing was im- 
bedded therein, until it was strack upon by the 
axe. Upon examination, it was ascertained that 
the hatchet stuck there when the tree had about 
thirty years growth, and that it had remained 
there more than two centuries, as more than two 
hundred years growth of the tree was count 

outside of where the hatchet lay.— Bangor Whig. 


4 





Burwep. A child of Henry Patterson, st 
Jacksonville, E. Machias, aged about two yeers, 
was 6 badly burned on Friduy last, by its clotbes 
taking fire while the mother was absent o few 
moments, that it died shortly after. 


Drownzep. We learn -— Mr. John — 

f John G. Sawyer, of Jonesport, was drow? 
ro pana ‘Mark lelend, in Chandler’s River, some- 
time week befure last, by the upeetting of a boat. 
His age was about 24.— Machias Union. 























—_— a 
The Muse. 
THE SPIDER AND THE SIEVE. 


BY W. 0. BOURNE. 
A winer had a curious sieve 
Through which he sifted golden sands,— 
As men, in days and years they live, 
Pass golden moments through their hands. 


He ceased his toil; for six days long 
He sifted sand, and caught his gold, 
But rested for his Sabbath song, 
And joyful news by angels told. 


Then in the peaceful Sabbath rest, 
A spider found the curious sieve, 

And fancied he could weave a nest 
Wherein his little day to live. 


So round the curious sieve he ran, 
And touched it with a silver thread, 
With here and there a narrow span 
O’er which he passed with airy tread. 


Then when the Sabbath rest was o’er, 
And back to tuil the miner turned, 
He sought his curious sieve once more, 
Ane in bis beart a lesson learned. 





A silken web of curious thought 
The tviler in bis mind had spun, 
For long a great design he sought, 
And deemed his prize was nearly won! 


He took the sieve, and swept away 
The gossamer of insect art— 

Like airy threads of thought that play 
In poets’ dreams, and then depart. 


He took the sieve, and watched the sands 
That fell between the polished wires, 
And as he passed his weary bands, 
His soul for ofher wealth aspires. 


Thus webs are woven day by day, 

And sands are running through the sieve— 
And webs and sands a moment stay, 

Then vanish with the Joys they give. 


Thus dreamed the miner,—and he wrought 
A web of plans tor golden weal, 

But Time ere long Ais vision caught, 
And swept away the loved ideal! 


O Framer of the Curious Sieve! 

Bind close the fires that form the net! 
Beyond thy dey thy work shall live, 

If thou hast well thy duty met. 


O Sifter of the Golden Sands! 
Watch well the moments, for they flee! 
And passing swiftly through thy hands, 
Roll down toward the eternal sea! 
O Weaver of the Golden Web! 
Spin threads that shall immortal stay! 
And bind them to the mighty Rock 
Whose presence is eternal day! 


The Story Teller. 


THE PROUD HEART HUMBLED. 


BY LOUISE CHANDLER MOORE. 














“But if ye forgive not men their trespasses, neither 
will your father forgive your trespasses.” 


The March night had darkened down over the 
little New England village of Ashdale. It wasa 
pretty place in summer, lying between two hills, 
on whose summit the ash trees lifted their green 
arms to the sky all the long, bright days, as if 
imploring a benediction, or spread lovingly over 
the white houses nestled round the one white 
charch in the vale below. 

But to-night it wore a different aspect. A 
storm was upon the hills. A little snow and hail 
was borne upon its wings, but not much. Chiefly 
it was the force of rushing winds, shaking the 
leafless ash trees, hurling against closed windows, 
swinging the bell in the old chureh-tower till it 
gave forth, now and then, a dirge-like peal, as if 
the dead were tolling their own requiems. 

Many homes there were, where the wild scenes 
without seemed but to heighten, by the force of 
contrast, the blessed calm within—homes, where 
smiling infants slept warm and still through the 
twilight in the soft hush of their mothers’ bosoms, 
and happy children gathered round the knee of 
some futher or grandsire to hear again some sim- 
ple story, or thoughtful ones looked into the fire 
and fancied from the embers brave castles, in 
which they were to dwell in the coming time, with 
over all thesunshine of youth and hope. Twenty 
years from now, they will look again in the em- 
bers and see those fair castles in which they had 
never come to abide, with ruined windows aud 
blackened walls— 


“The twilight memory over all 
And the silence of death within.” 


But in one house no stories were told to gladly 
listening ears, no soft evening hymn hushed elum- 
bering babes to rest, no children’s eager eyes 
looked into the embers. 

It was the stateliest house, by far, in the little 
village—a lofty mansion gleaming white through 
the trees, with the roof supported with massive 
pillars. Nowhere did the evening fire burn 
brighter, but into it looked only two old persons, 
worn and sorrowful, with the shadows of grief 
and time upon their shriveled faces—two, who 
had forgotten long ago their youth’s fair castles, 
- who looked back over waste fields of memory, 
where not even the setting sun rays gilded the 
monuments built to their dead hopes. 

They sat there silently. They had sat silently 
ever since the darkness gathered. The well-fur- 
nished room was lighted only by the wood fire’s 
glow, and in the corners strange shadows seemed 
to gather, with beckoning hands and white brows 
gleaming spectrally through thedarkness. Toward 
them, now and then, the wife looked with anxious 
gaze, then turned again toward the fire, and 
clasped her heart that had learned through many 
trials the hard lesson of patience. 

Judge Howard was a stern, self-contained man. 
In his native town, where he had passed all his 
life, none stood higher in public esteem. Toward 
the poor he was liberal, toward his neighbors 
just and friendly: yet, for all that, he was a hard 
man, whose will was iron, whose habits were 
granite. 

His wife had come to know this, even in her 
honeymoon. The knowledge was endorsed by 
her sad, waiting face and her restrained manners. 

His daughter Caroline, had learned it early, 
and he had become to her almost as much an ob- 
ject of fear as of tenderness, 

And yet he loved those two with a strength 
that weaker, more yielding natures could not 
have fathomed. When his child was first put in- 
to his arms, when her frail helpless hand groped 
at his own, he felt the strong thrill of fatherly 
love sweep over him. For the moment, it swelled 
his soul, radiated his face, flooded his heart, but 
it did not permanently change his nature. As 
she grew toward womanhood, and her bright head 
glancing in his path was the fairest sight earth 
held, her ringing voice its sweetest music, he 
never gratified her whims, nor always yielded to 
her reasonable wishes. 

At length, love came to her. She gave her 

heart to'‘one whose father Judge Howard hated. 
James Huntly and he had been young together, 
and a feud had arisen between them which Rufus 
Howard's stern nature allowed him neither to 
forget or forgive. He had yet to learn the Jesson 
holier than philosophy, loftier than the teachings 
of seers and eages, the Jesson our Savior lived and 
wrought, ay, died to teach, of forgiveness to our 
enemies, prayers for those who have despitefully 
used and persecuted us. His former enemy was 
dead now, but not so with the Judge’s hate. It 
had been transmitted, like real estate to the old 
maa heirs and so he forbade hiadaughter to marry 
him, and sternly bade her choose between parents 
and lover. She inherited her father’s strong will, 
and she put her hand in Richard Huntley’s and 
went forth with him—she would not have been 
her father’s child if she had not. 

From that time, for ten years, her name had 
been a forbidden word. Letters she had written 
at first, during her banishment, but they had been 
sent back unopened, and for years no voice or to- 





ken had come to tell whether she was dead or liv- 
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ing. Therefore the mother looked shudderingly 
into the shadow-haunted corners, in the long twi- 
lights, and almost believed she saw there the face 
for which her mother-heart had yearned momently 
all these years. , 

Judge Howard loved his wife, too—oh, if she 
had but known it! Every outline of that sad, 
waiting face, every thread of thatsilver hair, was 
dearer to him now than when bridal roses crowned 
the girl-bride he had chosen ; but his lips never 
soothed away the sadness of that patient face. 

‘It is a terrible night,”’ he said at length, rous- 
ing himself from bis long silence. In the pause 
after his words you could hear how the winds 
shook the house, groaned among the trees, and 
sighed along the garden walk. 

**Yes,‘a terrible night,’’ his poor wife answered 
with a shudder, ‘God grant that no poor, un- 
happy soul may be out in it shelterless.’’ 

“Amen! I would take in my worst enemy 
such a night as this.’’ 

His worst enemy; but would he have taken in 
his own child, the daughter with his blood in her 
veins, fed once at his board, warmed at his hearth? 
If this question crossed his wife's mind, she gave 
it no utterance. 

“Shall [ light the candle, Rufus?’’ she asked 
meekly. 

‘Yes, it is almost bed-time. I had forgotten 
how long we were sitting in the durk. I will read 
now, and then we had better be in bed.”’ 

He drew towards him the Bible, which lay be- 
tween the candles she had lighted—it had been his 
habit for years to read a chapter in it nightly. 
Somehow, to-night the pages opened at the beau- 
tiful, ever new story of the Prodigal Son. Judge 
Howard read it through calmly, but his hand 
trembled as he shut the book. 

**Hannah,”’ he began, and then paused, as if 
his pride were still too strong to permit him to 
confess he was in the wrong. But soon he pro- 
ceeded: ‘‘I[annah, I do suppose that that was 
written foran example to those who seek to be 
numbered with the children of God. He is our 
Father, and his arms are ever open to the wan- 
derer. My heart misgives me sorely about Caro- 
line. She should not have disobeyed me—but 
have I never disobeyed Sod? and where should I 
be if he measured out to me such as I have meas- 
ured to her? Oh, Hannah! I never felt before 
how much I needed to be forgiven.”’ 

‘There was a silence for a moment and then again 
the Judge said rather restlessl y— 

‘Hannah !’’ and she looked up invo his white, 
moved face. ‘*Hannah, could we find her—our 
one child?” 

‘‘God knows, my husband. Sometimes I think 
that she is dead. I see her face on dark nights, 
and it wearsa look of heavenly peace. In the 
winds [ hear a voice that sounds like hers, and 

she. seems trying to tell me that she has found 
rest. But no, no no!’’—her face kindled—**she 
is not dead. I feel it in my soul God will let us 
see her yet once more. Iam hermother. I shall 
not die till my kisses have rested on her cheek, 
my hand touched her hair. I believe I have a 
promise, Rufus.” 

“God grant it, Hannah.”’ And after those 
words they both satsilently again listening—list- | 


bing. 

: They bad not heard the outer door open but; 
now a step sounded in the hall, and the door of | 
the room where they sat was softly opened. They | 
both started up—perbaps they balf expected to see | 
Caroline, but it was only their next neighbor, | 
holding by the hand a child. She spoke eagerly, | 
in a half confused way, which they did not no- | 
tice. 

‘This little one came to my house, Judge How- 
ard, but I hadn’t room to keep her, so I brought | 


her over here. Will you take fier in?” | 


' 


“Surely, eurely. Come here, my poor child.”’ 

Who had ever heard Judge Howard's voice so | 
gentle? The little girl seemed somewhat reas- 
sured by it. She crept to his knee, and lifted up | 
her face. The Judge bentover her. Whose were | 
those deep blue eyes? Where had he seen that. 
peculiar shade of hair, like the shell of a ripe 
chestnut? Did he not know those small, sweet 
features, the wistful mouth, the delicate chin? 
His hands shook. 

‘*W hose—whose child are you. 
name ?”’ 

**Grace,’’ and the little child trembled visibly. 

‘Grace Huntley,’’ said the neighbor's voice, 
though grown somewhat quavering now, ‘*Grace 
Huntley. You cannot help knowing that face, 
Judge. It is a copy of one which belonged once 
to the brightest and prettiest face in Ashdale.”’ 

The old man—he looked very old now, shaken 
by the tempest in his strong beurt, as the wind 
shook the trees outside—drew the child into his 
bosom, with eager, hungry look. His arms 
closed around her as if they would hold her there 
forever. 

“My child, my child,’’ burst like a sob from 
his lips, and then he bent over her silently. 

At first his wife stood by in mute amazement, 
her face almost as white as the cap border which 
trembled round it. Now a thought pierced her, 
quick and keen as the thrust of asword. She 
drew near and looked piteously into the neigh- 
bor’s eyes. 

‘Is she anorphan? Oh, where is her mother ?"’ 

The Judge heard her and lifted up his head. 

‘*Yes,”’ he cried, ‘‘where is Caroline? Have 
pity, and tell me where is Caroline?’’ 

Before the woman could answer, an eager voice 
called—‘*Here father, mother, here,’’ and from 
the hall where she had been lingering half in fear, 
Judge Howard's one child came in. It was the 
mother’s breast toward which she tottered, and 
threw herself down at her father’s feet. 

‘*Forgive me father,” she tried to say but the 
Judge would not hear her. The angel had troub- 
led, at length, the deep waters of his soul, and the 
feeling overflowed his heart. He saw now, in its 
true light, the self-will and unforgiving spirit, 
which had been the sin of life. 

He sank upon his knees, his arms encircled his 
daughter and child, and his old wife crept to his 
side and knelt beside him, while from his lips 
Mrs. Marsh heard, as she closed the door, and left 
the now united family to themselves, this prayer: 

‘*Father, forgive us our trespasses, as we for- 
give those who trespass against us.’’ 

Judge Howard had not uttered it before for ten 

years. ‘ 
After that night the Judge’s mansion was not 
only the stateliest but the happiest home in Ash- 
da'e. Caroline Huntley had borne as long as she 
could the burden of her father’s unforgiving an- 
ger, and when the weight on her heart had grown 
too heavy to be endured, she started with her 
child for home. The stage had set them down 
that stormy night in her native village, and the 
forgiveness for which she had scarcely dared to 
hope had expanded into a welcome. 

The old people could not again spare their 
daughter, and they summoned Richard Huntley 
home. A son he proved, of whom many a father 
might be proud, and in after years no shadow 
brooded over the peaceful dwelling, where, once 
more, children’s feet danced round the hearth 
fire, and children fancied bright castles in embers; 
no shadow, until that last darkness came, which 
should be but the night above which will rise the 
calm morning of eternity. 


W hat is your 


—_—____—_—_—_ 

_ Tae repose of the passions must not imply their 
stagnation. They must rouse themselves at last 
and go forth, if only to beara burden and be 


HOWARD STREET. 
A CAPITAL STORY OF HUMAN NATURE 


The long walk down from Madison street, 
where Mrs. Jefferson lived, could be very much 
shortened by passing through a dirty alley, desig- 
nated ‘Howard street.’’ Mrs. Jefferson seldom 
availed herself of the advantage this ‘‘crossway”’ 
offered; but, one day, being in great huste, she 
said to herself: **I think I will ventare to go 
through the filthy lane.”’ 

Accordingly she drew down her face to its 
greatest possible length, and, with a frown upon 
her brow, set her pretty, gaitered foot on the 
dirty walk. Pussing along, bewailing the neces- 
sity which subjected her to the annoyance of such 
miserable spectacles and offenstve odors, she ap- 
proached a group of boys amusing themselves 
with pop guns. Half a dozen voices shouted 
‘Pop goes the Weasel,’’ and the potatoes from 
the guns of the accurate markswen came in con- 
tact with Mrs. Jefferson's nose. Darker grew 
the frown on her brow, and darker still as she 
received the unmistukuble evidences that the 
next dim was taken at her back. An expression 
of disgust mingled with Mrs. Jefferson’s frown 
as she discovered a dirty little child smiling at 
her through a cobweb curtain window. The 
baby’s sister saw the look on her face, and treat- 
ed her toa splash from a mud puddle by the 
door. 

**You nasty thing !’’said Mrs. Jefferson, but 
was answered by another splash, and hurried on. 

Some boys were making miniature locomotives 
of mud on the walk. They did not observe the 
Jady’s approach until her fretful voice inquired: 

**Can I pass?” 

‘Yes; just as quck as we get this injine done,”’ 
said one. 

‘*Let her go by Bill. Only don’t tip the cars 
over with your hoops,’’ said another. 

The boys considered this a very witty remark, 
and they sent forth long and boisterous shouts, 
which were anything but musical. 

Howard street was full of dirty, ragged, saucy 
children; and it needed only a passing glance to 
see that they lived in places too filthy to be hon- 
ored with the name of home. 

Mrs. Jefferson was glad enough when she reach- 
ed the broad and decent thoroughfare; she tried 
to put on a cheerful, pleasant face, but she could 
not help seeing the mud-splashes on her dress; 
she feared the potatoe from the pop-guns had 
left its mark on her face, and her pretty gaiter 
boots had not been at all improved by contact 
with the dirt. The faces of ‘*those horrid chil- 
dren’’ seemed to haunt‘her, too. 

She went home by the furthest way round, re- 
solving, whatever her haste might be, never again 
to try to save time by passing through Howard 
street. Just behind her tripped along her little 
neighbor, Mrs. Baldwin. 

‘Rather uninviting,’’ she said to herself, as 
her happy face looked down the dingy alley, 
**but I'll try and see how many smiles I can get 
from the dirty little folks.”’ 

With grateful feelings in her heart that God 
had drawn her lines in pleavant places, she reach- 








baffied by defeat. Successful or baffled, their 
duty is in the struggle. The struggle is the life. 


ed the pop-gun marksmen, who had just taken 
such successful aim at Mrs. Jefferson. 

**Now for my smiles,”’ thought Mrs. Baldwin, 
and she greeted the boys with such a frank, 
genial look, that won pleasant answering smiles 
from all but one. He was so busy getting his 
pop-gun into shooting order, that he did not see 
her face until the other boys exclaimed: 

**Hold on, Tom! Don’t shoot that lady !”’ 

*Tom looked up with an expression which 
said, ‘+I will if I have a mind to;’’ but the lady 
gave him such a merry smile, that he drew back 
a little, and Mrs. Baldwin heard him say: 

‘Well, I'd rather not shoot her, J reckon !”’ 

The dirty baby was still peeping through the 
cobwebs, He caughta glimpre of the sunshiny 
face, and instantly commenced such a crowing 
and capering, that the lady had to stop and look 
at him, and said aloud: 

‘*What a dear baby you are.” 

Buby’s sister saw the admiring look and heard 
the praise bestowed, and hurried to the door, 
broom in hand, not this time to improvise a 
shower from the mud puddle; but she said: 

“The walk isso dirty for your nice dress, I 
want to brush it off for you.”’ 

The little engine makers were engrossed with 
their mud toys, and hesitated about leaving their 
work long enough to let the lady pass; but she 
said, pleasantly: : 

‘‘These are very nice locomotives, boys; I'll 
try and not come in collision with them.”’ 

The boys made way for her right quickly, and 
from the lips of more than one of them, came a 
**beg pardon, madam.”’ 

Every little child was ready to give back smile 
for smile, and it was with a face perfectly radiant 
with happiness that she greeted her friends as 
she passed down Main street. Mrs. Baldwin told 
her husband all about her walk, and her ad- 
venture, and he, (silly fellow,) kissed her, and 
said: 

‘*Bless your heart, dear wife! You are a per- 
fect sunbeam. Who, besides you, could find any- 
thing but wretchedness in Howard street ?’’ 


Mrs. Jefferson thought she would never go near 
the dirty alley again; but, on talking with some 
ladies of a benevolent association, of the degrada- 
tion of its inhabitants, she consented, after con- 
siderable urging, to go asa missionary to the 
‘poor miserable creatures.’’ She supplied her- 
self with a bundle of tracts, and taking care to 
wear clothing which would not suffer the least 
injury from dirt, she sallied forth on her mission. 
- Dear! Dear me!’ she said, as she entered a 
wretched domicil, ‘‘I should think you would in- 
fect the whole city with fevers and cholera! 
Don’t you know it is shamefully wicked for you 
to be so dirty? Are you a friend of the Savior?” 
she added, in a simple tone. 

‘I don’t want to be, if you are,’’ was the re- 
ply. 

‘*Here are some tractsI would like to have 
you read, if you can.”’ 

The woman snatched the tracts from her hand, 
tore them in pieces, and threw them into her 
visitor's face. 

Shaking the dust from her feet, Mrs. Jefferson 
passed from that dwelling to another, making 
similar remarks, and meeting with a similar re- 
ception. 

‘*Here comes that cross woman, who looked so 
ugly at baby,’’ said baby’s sister and campanion, 
and she slammed the doorin Mrs. Jefferson's 
face. 
“I should think you would be sick, and I should 
think your husband » ould drink,” said Mrs. J., 
toa pale, feeble-lookiog woman. ‘I am not 
surprised atitat all. You oughtn’t to live in 
this miserable way.”’ 

Mrs. Jefferson did her duty in distributing her 
tracts; but she had the satisfaction of seeing the 
most of them follow her into the street, and the 
rest were consigned to the flames. 

‘Those ereatures are hopelessly depraved,” 
said Mrs. Jefferson. ‘‘There is no use in trying 
to do anything for Howard street.”’ 

Mrs. Baldwin could not help feeling an inter- 
est in the children who responded so readily to 
her kind looks, and so, without telling even Mr. 
Baldwin what she proposed to do, she set out to 
make some calls among them. She thought she 
would call first where the baby lived, for she felt 
quite sure of a kind reception. “Twas a right 
joyful welcome they gave her, for the baby’s sis- 





ter exclaimed: 


**O, here is the pleasint lady, who stspped to 
look at Patsey, the other day! O, she’s coming 
right in here.’’ 

‘*It’s too dirty a place fur the like o’ ye," said 
Patsey’s mother. 

‘‘Never mind,’’ said our sunshiny Mrs. Buld- 
win. ‘I felt like dropping in, and I thought I 
would take the liberty.’ 

‘Bless ye for it! Lam ashamed to have a rale 
lady see my house. Things didn’t use to go so wid 
me! No, indade!"’ and the poor woman pyur- 
ed her life’s history into the stranger's ear. 

Tears filled the listener's loving eyes, and she 
replied: 

“I think Lean understand your feelings, my 
good woman. A poor, weary body must require 
rest after she hus been out over a wash-tub all 
the day; but this smarc little girl, who swept 
the walk so nicely for me the other day, could 
make a capital house-keeper, [am sure. Won't 
you try it, my little girl? Won't you place 
everything, and scrub everything up clean, and 
keep nice and tidy? Try! so when I cull again 
I can say how nice you look here! Wash your 
dear little baby-brother’s face, and brush his 
hair, and have his clothing clean, and | shall 
love to tend and kiss him, fur he isa beautiful 
baby, I think.” 

Mrs. Baldwin called upon every family in 
Howard street that afternoon. None treated her 
rudely, und many opened their hearts to her, as 
the baby’s mother had done. They promised to 
foilow the kind advice she offered, while her tears 
fell with theirs, and the kind look and encourag- 
ing words left sunbeams in the cheerless homes 
after she had gone. 

In two or three weeks Mrs. Baldwin called 
again. Baby’s sister bounded to meet her, ex- 
claiming with delight: 

‘The sweet lady has come at last! she’s come 
at Jast !’’ 

The ‘sweet lady’ could hardly believe it was 
the same place where she had called before. The 
cobwebs had been brushed down—-the old broom, 
instead of doing service in the mud puddle, had 
swept and scrubbed the floor. Everything was 
in order. A few weeds, and common flowers 
formed a boquet for the table, and the crowing, 
capering baby, was perfectly bewitching in his 
wholesome cleanliness. 

‘*Well done, my brave little girl ! 
will keep on.”’ 

‘‘Keep on! Indade, an’ I will keep on, ma’m! 
Father says he won't stay away nights, as long 
as everything is so nice and pleasant here—and 
my mother says she can resta great deal better 
when she comes home, and her face looks so 
happy, too! O, ain’t it nice to be clean ?”’ 

Some had failed to carry out their plans of re- 
form ; but others bad succeeded, and testified to 
the delights of a neat orderly home. The indo- 
lent and discouraged housekeepers were roused by 
the good example of their neighbors, and one by 
one they followed suit, until at length the leaven 
had leavened the whole lump. 


I hope you 


After two or three such friendly visits, Mrs. 
Baldwin took some tracts with her. They were 
not only kindly received, but different families 
met together to hear them read—not so ‘nuch for 
the good they might get as for the kind lady’ssake. 
The tracts produced good effects, however, and 
from time to time there were added to the various 


city churches from Howard street, of such as) 


shall be saved. 

It was two years ago that Mrs. Baldwin made 
her first call at the dirty alley; and now the walk 
which shortened the wey down town is lined with 
neat cottages, with flowers in the yards, and vines 
curtaining the windows—the home of sober, con- 
tented working men and women. Mrs. Jefferson 
wonders, with many others, what can ever have 
wrought such happy changes. Mrs. Baldwin bas 
never blazoned her successful work abroad, but 


she thanks God that He made her the humble in-| blushed scarlet. 


strument of beginning the good work in Howard 
street.—Moore’s Rural New Yorker. 


CAUGHT IN HIS OWN TRAP. 


A girl, young and pretty, but above all, gifted 
with an air of adorable candor, lately presented 
herself befure a certain Purisian lawyer. 

‘*Monsieur, [ came to consult you on a grave 
affair. I want to oblige a man | love, to marry 
me in spite of himself. How shall I proceed ?”’ 

The gentleman of the bar had, of course, a suf- 
ficiently elastic conscience. He reflected a mo- 
meat, then being sure that no third persun over- 
heard him, replied unhesitatingly: 


‘*Midemoiselle, according to our law, yon al- 
ways possess the means of forcing a man to marry 
you. You must remain on three occasions alone 
with him, that you can go before a judge and 
swear that he is your lover.”” 

‘+ And that will suffice, Monsieur ?”’ 

‘*Yes, Mademoiselle, with one further condi- 
tion.”’ 

Well?” 

‘That you will produce witnesses who will 
make an oath to their having seen you remain a 
good quarter of an hour with the individual said 
to have trifled with your affections.”’ 

‘Very well, Monsieur, I will retain you as 
counsel in the management of this affair. Good 
day.”’ 

A few days afterwards the young girl returned. 
She was mysteriously received by te lawyer, 
who, scarcely giving her time to seat herself, 
questioned her with the most lively curiosity. 

‘*Well, Mademoiselle, how do matters pros- 
per | id 

‘*Capital !”” 

‘*Persevere in your designs, Mademoiselle, but 
mind the next time you come to consult me, you 
must tell me what the name of the young man is 
that we are to render so happy in spite of him- 
self.”’ 

You shall have it without fail, Monsieur.”’ 

A fortnight afterwards, the young person, more 
naive and candid than ever, knocked discreetly at 
the door of her counsel's room, No sooner was 
she in the room, than she flung herself into a 
chair, saying that she had mounted the steps too 
rapidly, and that the emotion made her breath- 
less. Her counsel endeavored to reassure her, 
made her inhale salts, and even proposed to re- 
lease her garments. 

‘‘1t is useless,”’ said she, ‘‘I am much better.”’ 

Well, Mademoiselle, now tell me the name of 
of the fortunate mortal you are going t> expose.” 

‘Well, the fortunate ‘mortal, be it known to 
you, is—-yourself,’’ said the young beauty, burst- 
ing into a laugh. ‘I love you, I have been 
three times éete-a-tete with you, and my four wit- 
nesses are below, ready and willing to accompany 
me to the magistrate,” gravely coutinued the 
narrator. 

The lawyer, thus fairly caught, had the good 
sense not to get angry. The most singular fact 
of all is that he adores his young wife, who by 
the way, makes an excellent housekeeper. 





A Harp Cuaracrer. Once ona time, in Ire- 
land, a man was charged with robbery. In thé 
course of the trial the prisoner roared out from 
the dock that he was guilty; but the jury pro_ 
nounced him not guilty. The astonished Judge 
exclaimed: ‘*Good heavens, gentlemen, did you 
not hear the man himself declare that he was guil- 
ty?’ The foreman said: “We did, my iord, and 
that was the reason we acquitted him, for we know 
the fellow to be such a notorious liar, that he 
never spoke a word of truth in bis life, therefore 
we could not believe him on his oath.’’ 


j 
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THE EYES. 


An eye can threaten like 9 loaded gun. or can 
insult like hiesing or kicking ; or in its altered 
mood, by beams of kindness can wake the heart 
dunce with joy. The eye obeys exactly the ac- 
tion of the mind. When a thought strikes up, 
the vision is fixed, and remaius looking at a div- 
tance. In enumerating names of persons or 
evuntries—as France, Britain, Spain, or Ger- 
many—the eye winks at each new nawe. 

There is an honesty in the eye which the mouth 
does not participate in, **The artist,’’ as Michael 
Angelo said, *‘must haw bis measure in his eye.” 
Eyes are bold as liuns—bold, running, leaping ; 
they speak all language : they need nu encyclu- 
pedia wo aid in the interpretation of their lan- 
guage; they respect neither rank nor fortune, 
virtue nor sex, but they go through and through 
you in a moment of time. You can read in the 
eyes of your companion, while you talk with 
him, whether your argument hits, though his 
tongue will not confess it. There isa look by 
which a man tells you he is going to say a good 
thing, and a look which says when he has said it 

Vain and forgotten are all the fine offers uf hus- 
pitality, if there is no holiday in the eye. How 
many inclinations are avowed by the eye, though 
the lips dissemble! How often does one come 
from a company in which it may easily happen 
he has said nothing; that no important remark 
has been addressed to him, and yet in his sympa- 
thy with the company, he seems not to have a 
sense of this fact, for a stream of light has been 
flowing into him and out of him through his 
eyes. Assoon as men are off their centres the 
eyes show it. There are eyes, to be eure, that 
give no morte admission into the man than blue 
berries. There are liquid and deep wells that a 
man might fall into; there are asking eyes, and 
usserting eyes, and prowling eyes, and eyes full 
of fuith, and some of good and some of sinister 
omen. The power of eyes to charm down insan- 
ity or beasts is a power behind the eyes, that 
must be a victory achieved in the will before it 
can be suggested to the organ; but the man at 
peace or unity with himself would move through 
men and nature, commanding all things by the 
eye alone. The reason that men don’t obey us is 
that they see mud at the bottom of our eyes. 
W hoever looked on the hero would consent to his 
will being served ; he would be obeyed.—R. W. 
Emerson. 





A HEROIC LITTLE GIRL. 


A heroic little girl in Norfolk, Va., a few 
days since, proved herself a worthy compeer of 
the famous Grace Darling. The story is this, and 
the name of Louisa Hudgins deserves a place on 
the page of history beside that of the noble maid 
of the Eddystone Light-house: 

‘It appears that a few days ago, while the 
weather was quite cold and the wind was blowing 
quite a gale, a small sailboat was seen approach- 
ing the Matthews shore. When about a hundred 
yards off a squall of wind capsized the frail bark, 
and one of the men was thrown headlong into the 
angry billows This accident was witnessed by 
little Louisa Hudgins, who was at the moment 
watching the approaching boat from her father’s 
window, when she saw the struggling form of a 
man in the water. She rushed hastily from the 
house to the shore, divested herself of her shoes 
and hose, and waded out to a canoe, which was 
secured to a stake a short distance from the shore 
This she hastily paddled out to the relief of the 
drowning man, and reached him in time to save 
his life. She then, with the assistance of the 
other man, succeeded in getting him into her 
bout, and paddled him safely to the shore. We 
understand that when she reached the shore, and 
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found herself sans bonnet, sans shoes and sans 
stockings, her maidenly modesty, which bad been 
overcome by her heroism, returned, and she 
But she had no need to be 
ashamed. The deed was a noble one, worthy of a 
Spartan mother !”’ 





THE ENGLISH WOMEN. 


It is very evident that a large foot is not con- 
sidered a detriment to female beauty in England; 
as the ladies make no effurt to diminish the size 
of their feet by wearing pinching slippers. On 
the contrary, they wear clumsy gaiters, with 
heavy soles, which makes their steps anything 
but fairylike. And in this they show their good 
sense. One half of the consumption cases among 
the American women are owing to the wafer- 
soled shoes, which render walking both difficult 
and dangerous, so they set pining in satin chairs 
in their over-heated rooms, sucking cough candy, 
and waiting for the doctor, and his shadow, the 
undertaker ; while these buxom English beauties 
are tramping about in their water-proof boots, or 
darting through lanes and parks in their saddles. 
To appear delicate or lackadaisical is no part of 
an English woman’s ambition. Health and vig- 
or of body are considered of primary importance 
not only for comfort’s sake, but as the most essen- 
tial qualifications for satisfactorily and success- 
fully performing the duties of wives and mothers. 
And they dress and eat and exercise accordingly. 
On calling on Lady T. the other morning, one of 
the most beautiful and accomplished ladies in 
London, I found her dressed in a plain, purple 
colored robe, made of cheap and coarse material. 
and yet so tastefully fitting her figure, that I was 
struck with the elegance and the comfort of the 
ensemble. An ultra fashionable belle of the Fifth 
Avenue would hardly ‘*come down”’ to her visitor 
is so simple a costume ; or if she did, it would be 
with a confusion of apologetic words and blushes. 





POSITION IN SLEEPING. 


It is better to go to sleep on the right side, for 
then the stomach is very much in the position of 
a bottle turned upside down, and the contents are 
aided in passing out by gravitation. If one goes 
to sleep on the left side, the operation of emptying 
the stomach of its contents is more like drawing 
water from a well. After going to sleep un your 
back, especially after a heavy meal, the weight of 
the digestive organs, and that of the fuod resting 
on the great vein of the hody, near the back bone, 
com preeses it, and arrests the flow of blood more 
or lees. If the arrest is partial the sleep is dis- 
turbed, and there are unpleasant dreams. 

If the meal has been recent or hearty, the ar- 
rest is more decided, and the various sensations. 
such as falling over a precipice, or the pursuit of 
a wild beast, or other impending danger, and 
desperate effort to get rid of it, rouses us, that 
sends on the stagnating. blood, and we awake in 
a fright or trembling, or perspiration, or feelings 
of exhaustion, according to the degree of stag- 
nation, and the length or strength of the effort 
made toescape the danger. Eating a large, or 
what is called ‘‘a hearty meal,’’ befure going to 
bed should always be avoided; it is the frequent 
cause of nightmare, and sometimes the cause of 
sudden death. 





Srrone Iapucements. A small boy was caught 
stealing dried berries, and was locked up in a 
dark closet by the grocer. The boy commenced 
begging most pathetically to be released, and 
after using all the persuasion that his young 
mind could invent, he proposed, **Now, if you'll 
let me out, and send for my daddy, he'll pay you 
fur them, and wallop me besides.”’ The grocer 
man could not withstand this appeal, and released 
the urchin. 





War couldn’t Job sleep at night? Because he 
had such miserable comforters. 











MRS. WINSLOW, 


An experienced Nurse and Female Vhysician, presets to the 


attention of mo.hera, her 


SOOTHING SYRUP, 


FOR CHILDREN TEETHING, 


which greatly facilitates the process of teething, by softening the 
gums, reduciny all inflammation--will allay all pain and spasmod- 


ic action, and is 
SURE TO REGULATE THE BOWELS. 
Depend upon it, mothers, it will give rest to yourselves, aud 
Relief aud Health to your Infants. 


We have pat up and sold this article for over ten years, and 
can say. in Cmfidence and truth, of it, what we have never been 
able to say of any other me ticlne—new rf has it failed, in a -in le 
Never did we know 


instance, Wo effect a cure, when tim ly used 
an instance of disstti-faction by any ove who used it Un the 
cou rary, al are delighted with its operations, and speak io 
terms 0 commendation of its magical effects and r edicsl virtue . 
We speak in this maiter “what we do know.” after ten year's 
experience, and pledge our reputation for the falfillment of what 
we here declare [Ln almest every instance where the intant is 
suffering from psin and exhaustion, relief will be found in fif- 
teen or tWenty minut 6 weft r the syrup is admupisteres, 

This valusble preparetion is the presertption of one of the 
most experienced and skiliful Nurses iu New Guglaod, aud Las 
been used with vever failing success in 

THOUSANDS OF CASES. 

It not only relieves the child from pain, but invigorates the 
stomach and bowels, corrects acidity and gives love aud evergy 
to the whole +>ystem. It will almost instanuy relieve 

Griping in the Bowels and Wind Colic, 
and overc.me convulsions, which, if not speedily remedied, end 
in death. We believe it the best and surest remedy in the world 
in all cases of Dysentery and Diarrhea in Chi/dren, whether 
it arises from teething or from any other cause. We would say 
toevery mother who has a child suffering from any of the fore- 
gving compial: ts—Do not let your prejudices, por the prejudices 
of others, stand between you and your suffering child, and the 
relief that will be sure—yes, abso/ute/y sure —to follow the use 
of this medicine, if timely used. Fuli directions fur using will 
accuinpany each bottle. None genuine uuless the fac-simile of 
CURTIS & PERKINS, New York, is on the outside wrapper. 

ay Sold by Druggists throughout the world 
Principal office, 13 Cedar Street, N. Y. 
PRICE ONLY 25 CENTS PER BUTTLE. 


ALBANY TILE WORKS, 
Corner of Clinton Avenue and Knox Streets, 
ALBANY, N. ¥. 

ROUND TILE. 
$8 per 1000 feet. 

2 “ oo 
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HORSE SHOE TILE. 
inches rise $10 per 1000 feet. 
“ ow 15° “ “ 


Orders solicited. Terms cash. 
a7 TILE MACHINES MADE TO ORDER. 
Address C. & W. McCAMMON, Albany, N. Y. 


IMPORTANT TO LUMBERMEN. 


Ye undersigned cffers for sale at very moderate prices, on 
terms and in quantities to suit purchasers, about FORTY 
THOUSAND ACKES OF TIMBER LANDS, situated in Centre 
County, Pa., on the waters of she Moshanou Creeks, which empty 
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into the West Branch of the Susquehanna River, and on Beech | full descriptions 


Creek and its several branches leading into Bald Eagle, 
which streams are sufficiently large to float logs and lumber. 


Persons not wishing to buy the land can purchase the timber 
only, either by the acre or thousand feet as may best suit their! other. 


purpose 

A large portion of the lands are thickly covered with a heavy 
growth of White Pine, White Oak, Yellow Pine, Cherry and 
Poplar Timber of a superior quality, and are so located as to be 
remarkably easy of access with supplies frum the rich Agricultu- 
ral Valleys of this county. 

The BeLLeronte axp SNow Sor Rartroap Co, having 
completed their road through these lands to their Lumber Mills 
and Coal Mines, connects them directly with the cities of New 
York. Philadelpoia and Baltimore by Railroad and Canal, should 
the manufacturer prefer that mode of reaching market, to fullow- 
ing the bed of the River. 


There are numer.us convenient sites upon the lands for manu- | 


facturing lumber, either by water or steam power. 

Persons wishing to examine the lands, will be accompanied 
over them on making application to 
JVUHN T. HOOVER, Aceyrt, 


3m !6 Belicfonte, Centre County, Pa. 





For a New England Colony of 
Farmers, Mechanics and Traders, 
IN THE STATE OF MISSOURI, 

A LARGE tract of fertile land has been bought, situated in 
JA NORTHERN MISSOURI, immediately on the Hannibal 
avd &t. Joseph Railroad, 45 miles east of the city of St. Joseph, 


the nearest puint on the Missouri River ; 161 miles west of Han | 


nibal, va the Mississippi, and 260 miles northwest of 8t Louis— 
having daily communications by telegraph and cars, with each 
of these cities. 

In the same latitude with Philadelphia, it has a mild, healthy 
Climate, gently rolling prairie and timber lands, witha aeep, 
rich and productive svil, an abundance of pure water, wood and 
coal, clay for brick, and rock for lime and other vuilding purpo- 
ses. Completed railroads and navigable rivers connect it di- 


rectly with all th- markets north, east and seuth, and with the 


commerce of the world. It isin the heart of that great produc- 
ing region which supplies the immense demand from Kanzas, 
Pike’s Peak, Utah, New Mexico and California. 

Individuals and Fa silies, or Associations of either, can now 
have good farms for settlement at low prices, and en accommo 
dating terms of payment. Circulars containing full particulars, 
and @ map of Northern Missouri, are gratuitously furnished. 

Apply » GEO. 8. HAKRIS, Agent, 
Union Building, Ro-m No. 7, 
40 State St., Boston, Mass. 
References by permission :— 
Messrs. J. K. Thayer & Brother, Boston. 
Ad J. M. Forbes & Co., “ 
H. H. Hunnewell, Esq., 


“WHOLESALE 
Boot, Shoe and Leather Store. 


Lo subscribers have removed to the Spacious New Store 
(which we have leased for a term of years), 
NN). 50, UNION STREET, 
four doors from Middle Street, aod directly opposite the rooms 
we have occupied for the past tew months. 
We shall keep constantly on hand a good assortment of such 
Goods as are require for supplying 


RETAIL SHOE STORES, 


“ 
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and for Shoe Manufacturers’ use, specially adapted to =) 


Maine Trade. Particular attention will be paid to 
OUR MANUFACTURING DEPARTMENT, 
and none but the best of stock will be used,ani the most 


Saithful workmen employed. Sizes will always be filled up for 
regular customers, of all kinds we make 


Both of us, and our Clerks, have had many years experience, 


and all thoroughl, understand our business, and ne pains will 
be spared to meet the wants of the trade io every respect. 

We have the agency for a new article of 
Elastic Webbing for Congress Boots, 
superior in «very respect to any heretofore offered, and is com- 
ing wto general use. 

a Particu'ar atiention will be paid to filling orders received 
by mail, aud any goods so sent that are not satisfactory, may be 
returned at our expense. 

We have the best facilities for obtaining Kid and other stock, 
an‘ using large quantities ourselves, are us well prepared to fill 
orders fur Custom Shops as any other parties in Maine. 

N. #. We are Manufacturers and Wholesale Dealers in 
Mitchell's Patent Metalic Tipped Boots and Shoes. 

BREED & TUKEY. 

PortLanp, March 16, 1860. 3m14 

CHISAM & COBB, 
Successors te R. T. BOSWORTH, 
\ \ J OULD respectfully invite the attention of their friends and 
the public to their extensive assortment of 
CLOTHS, CLOTHING AND FURNISHING GOODS, 
consisting in part of Broadcloths, Cassimeres, Black and Fancy 
Doeskins, Vestings of every variety, pattern and fabric, which 
wiil be sold by the yard or made to order in the best manner and 


style. 
CLOTHING. 


Over Coats, Frock Coats, Business Coats, Pants and Vest . 
FURNISHING GOUDs. 
A large variety. The above will be sold cheaper for cash than 
ever before offered on the river. : 
Meonian Building, Opposite Stanley House. 
Augusta, Jan. 20, 1860. 8 








Farm for Sale. 


THE FARM at East Monmouth formerly owned by 
TH? the late Jonathan Folsom, containing about 70 acres, 
HH: also two out lots of about 20 acres near said farm 
There are on the premises a good house, two barns, and other 
necessary out buildings, mostly in good repair. Said farm cuts 
about thirty tons of hay, has two good orchards, well engrafted, 
good pastures, a plenty of wood, tillage land lying easy of access 
and in a good state of cultivation. Said farm is likewise walled 
in a thorough manner, there being an amount seldom equalled 
on a farm of its size ; is situated in a good neighborhood, with 
meeting-house, school-house, store, sawmill, &c., all within one- 
half mile of che premises, and is in every respect a very desira- 
ble farm, it having the reputation of being one of the best in 
town. 
For particulars concerning price, payment, &c., please call on 
D. W. FULSUM, on the premises, or 
15ef 





Cancers Cured. 


R. L. J. CROOKER, Botanic Physician and Surgeon of 
Vassalboro’, will spend every Wepnespay in Augusta at 

the Stanley House, where he will give his professional attention 
to the Curse or Cancers, Ulcers, Chronic diseases, Female com- 
plaints, and Surgical operations. Persons afflicted with Cancer 
will do well co apply to him, as he has had unparalleled su .cess in 
the treatment of this fearful disease. Residence, Getchell’s Cor- 
ner; Post office address, Vassalboro’. 12f 





Call and See! 
F Ycu want any article that you cannot find, or if you can, 
do not purchase until you call at PARSONS’, just above the 
bridge. He has just returned fr.m Boston with a large stock of 
Groceries, Crockery and Glass Ware; Dry Goods, Shoes, Boots, 
Paper Hangings, and in fact every article that was ever seen in 
a Variety Store, you will find in HIS, which, together with his 
former full stock, makes it ty the best place to purchase 
ou want there is on the river. 
ah JOHN PARSONS, 
20 No ®@ Bridges Block. 


E. G. Doe and Son, 
Manufacturers and Wholesale and Reta | Dealers in 
BUOTS, SHOES AND RUBBERS, 
SOLE AND UPPER LEATHER, CALFSKINS, KID AND 
FINDINGS, 

No. 5, Arch Rowe, one door Nort . of D. Woodard’s, 


Epucnp G. pont 
Tuomas A. Dos. tf4l AUGUSTA, Me. 
Boots, Shoes, Leather and Findings. 
WE would call the attention of those buying, to 

our stock of 
BOUTS, SHOES, RUBBERS AND FINDINGS, 
of which we have a large stock, which we are 


sell hy as can be bought elsewhere. 
” ¥ ao HUNT & LOCKE. 


Fashionable Mantillas and Capes. 
NEW SPRING SHAPES. 
I ANDSOME Striped Cloth Goods. A great novelty for La- 
Augusta, April 1, 1560. 


A 
dies Spring Mantles. W. JuSBVH & =. 
Shakers!! Shakers!! 
LL sizes and diffe. ent colors at 
A April, 1860. 


Augusta, May, 1859. 

















W. JOSEPH & CO's. 








Sap Buckets. 


HE subscriber offers for sale, PAI 
PINE CLAPBOARDS, and CEDAR 


Chesterville Center, Jan. 28, 1860. 


SAP BU 
INGLES. 
ELISHA PARE. 

8m7 


all of} should be foLowed for their cure. 


ABLEL ROBINSON, Winthrop Village. 
| 


es 
———ee 


AYER’S SARSAPARILLA 
COMPOUND remedy, imwhich we have labored t 
A duce the meat efectun) ulterative that can - aw Ay 


a concentrated extract of Para Serse 
t rilla, ver 
other substances of _ on 


effective antidote fu 


pro. 
It is 
Whh 
= oaynte Falterative power as to afford op 
‘e¢ Cisenaers mrilia i : 
It is believed that such « remedy peer sy hy —, a cue 
from Strumous complaints, and that one whic 
their cure must prove of immense service 
our afficted fellow -citizens 
wil do it has been proven by e 
engee to be fuund of the f 
CKOFULAR AND BcnxorrLots Oomp ain : 
Exrprive NtRases, ULCeKS PIMPLES Dasara, Gee ie 
Kuevm, Scacp He » . ~~ dant 
® AD, SYPHILIS ayy : VPUILIPTIC APYRE tins 
MEPCURIAL Dinkask, Devrst, Nevkal Gia on Tie Dowwor 
DERILITY, UVYSPEPSIA 48D INDIGESTION ERVSIPELaP = an 
oT. ANTHONY'S Fine, and indeed the whole class u 
arising from IMPcuiTy oF THe BLoop 

This compound will be found « great promoter of health, whe 
takeu in the spring, w expel the foal humors whic fester it he 
blood at that season of the year By the timely expulsi : ' 
them many rankling discriersar vipped in the » id. Muhi An 
can, by the aid of this remedy, spare themselves (rom the « 
ance of soul eraptions and ulcervus sores, thy agh which th mod 
tetn will strive to rid itself of corruptions,» jot assist: ay * 
this threugh the wataral channels of the bu iy by an alter. t 
| medicine. Cleanse out the viiiated blood whenever you ned 
lopurities bursting through the skin in pimples erupts ee 

sores ; Cleanse it when you flad it is obstructed and xj Kish 
the veins ; cleanse it whevever it is foul, avd your feelings » " 
tell you when. Even where no particular disurder is felt pee 
ple enjoy better health, and live longer, for clean jing the blo d 
Keep the blood healthy and all is well; but with this pabulum 
of life disordered, there can be no lasting health Sooner or “a 
ter something must go Wruog, and the great machinery of life is 
disordered or overthrown, 

Sarsapariila has, and deserves much, the reputatic , 
plishing theseends But the world has teen egvegionsiy oe 
ceived by preparations of it, partly because the drug alunoe has 
not all the virtue that it claimed for it, but more because many 
preparations, pretending lo be concentrated extracts of it, cen- 
tain but little of the virtue of sarsaparilla, or anything else. 

During late years the public have been misled by large bottles 
pretending to give a quart of Extract of Sarsaparilla for one dol 

+ Must of these have been frauds upon the sick. for they not 
only contain little, if any Sarsaparilia, but often no curative prop 
erties whatever. Hence, bitter and painful disappointment has 
followed the use of the various extracts of Sarsaparilia w) ich 
fivod the market, until the name itself is justly despised, aid 
bas become synonymous with imposition and cheat. Still we call 
this compourd Sarsaparilla, and intend to supply such a remed 
as shall rescue the name from the load of obluquy which ae 
upon it. And we think we have ground for believing it has vir. 
tues which are irresistible by the ordinary run of the diseases it 
is intended to cure. In er to secure their complete eraJica 
tion from the system, tie remedy should be 
cording to directions on the buttie. 

PREPARED BY 
DR. J. C AYER & CO,, 
LOWELL, MASS8. 
Price, $1 per Bottle ; Six Bottles for $5. 


Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral, 

has won for itself such a renown fur the cure of every variety of 
T wroat and Lung Complaint, that it is entirely unnecessary fur 
us to recount the evidence of its virtues wherever it has been 
employed. As it has long becn in constant use throughout this 
section, we need nt do more than assure the people its quality 
is&ept up to the best it ever has been, and that it may be relied 
oa to do for their relief all it has ever been found to do. 


Ayer’s Cathartic Pills, 
FOR THE CURE OF 
Costivencss, Jaundice, Dyspepsia, Indigestion, Dysentery 
Foul Stomach, Erysipetas, Headache, Piles, Rheumatism. 
Eruptions and Skin Diseases, Liver Complaint, Dropsy, 
Tetter, Tumors and Sait Raeum, Worms, Gout, Neuralyia, 
as a Dinner Pill, and for Purifying the Blood ‘ 
They are sugar-coated, so that the most sensitive can 
them pleasantly, and they are the best a@perieut in the world for 
all the purposes of a family physic. ‘ 
Price 25 cents per box; Five Boxes for $1,00. 


who suiter 
ich will a com plixh 
this large cuss of 
How completly this oumpound 
Aperiment on many of the worst 
Mowing complaints ; 


Kewe on 
Uplate 


udes 


its 
or 
in 


judicivusly taken ace 





; Great numbers of Clergymen, Physicians, Statesmen, and em 
inent personages, hive lent their names tu certify the unparalleled 
usefulness of these remedies but our space here will pot permit 
the insertion of them. The Agents below named, farnish gratis 
| Our AMERICAN ALMaNac in which they are given; with, alse, 

of the above complaints, and the treatment that 





Do not be put off by unprincipled dealers with other prepara- 
tions they make more profit op. Demand Ayer’s, and take no 


The sick want the best aid there is for them, and they 
| should have it 


| All our Remedies are for sale by C. F. POTTER, Augusta ; 
| W. B. BRADBURY & CO., Bangor; E. DANA, Jn, Por laud. 
| W. 0. POOR, Belfast; C. CRAWFORD, Calais, and by all 
| druggists and the principal merchants in the country. eoplys3 


PURIFY THE BLOOD! 
PURIFY THE BLOOD! 

| DOMESTIC BITTERS. 

DOMESTIC BITTERS. 

DOMESTIC BITTERS. 

PURIFY THE BLOOD. 
PURIFY THE BLOOD. 
| PURIFY THE BLOOD. 
THE BEST FAMILY PHYSIC. 

THE BEST FAMILY PHYSIC, 

THE BEST FAMILY PHYSIC. 





| 
| Only Twenty-Five Cents 

| W. W. WHIPPLE, Proprietor. 
PORTLAND, Mag. 


AGENTS—C. F. Porrer, Augusta; C. A. & J. D. Warr, 
Gardiner. $m13 





Augusta Carriage Depot. 

. THE SUBSCRIBER having re- 
| turned to his old stand on WA- 
me } fece TER STREET, begs to inform his 
friends and the public generally, 

that he is now prepared to furnish, at the shortest notice, 
CARRIAGES AND SLEIGHS 
of all descriptions and styles. Having had a long experience in 
| the manufacture of the above articles, he feels confident that he 
| Can select those thar will give entire satisfaction, both in point 
| of style and durability. 
Being Agent for several of the best Manufacturers in New 
England, gentiemen in want of a vehicle for their own use, can 
either select from the stock on hand, or leave their orders for 
any style of carriage which they may desire built, which will be 
| Warranted in every particular. 
| ALSU. FOR SALE, 
Carriage Wheels, Bent Rims of Hickory and Ash, and Hickory 
| Spokes of all sizes, constantly on hand. Also Coach Varnish 
} aod Black Varnish for enameled leather tops. 
| Repairing done in all its branches at short 
| notice. 
| Oy PaRTiCcULaR ATTENTION PAID TO Sign Paiwrtine. 
| Augusta, Jan. 16, 1860. Tu B. F. MORSE. 
| 
IT IS THE TALK 
AMONG TRE 


| MOST DRESSY Or OUR OITY, 


THAT A 
| FIRST-CLASS CUSTOM GARMENT 
| Cannot be obtained at any establishment in this vicinity 


EXCEPT AT 
DOLLIVER & OSBORNE'S. 
HEY have an extra assortmert of CLOT HS, with 
} TRIMMINGS to match, which they will make into clothes 
| for you IN A STYLE THAT CANNOT BE EXCELLED IN Boston, nod 
ata price that cannot be afforded by any other firm ow the 
| River. The reasons why they can do so, are: THEY ARE 
BUTH PRACTICAL TAILUKS—they do the Cutting, the Buy- 
ing, and the Selling, themselves—they have, besides, « choice 
stock of RICH GUUDS; also the lower grades of Cloths, which 
| it will be well for those in want of such to look at, as they sell 
them at cost to those wanting Garments cut. 
A good assortment of CLOTHING and FURNISH«- 
ING GOODS constantly on hand, which wiil be sold very low. 
| _ Persons in wont of anything usually kept at a first-class 
| Clothing House, will do well to call at 
DOLLIVER & OSBORNBE’S, 
(A few doors north of Stanley House,) Water Srreer. 
Augusta, Feb. 23, 1860. 


Doors, Sash, Blinds and Window 
Frames, 


FURBISH & DRUMMOND 
AVE commenced again in their new shop, Moor's Buflding 





| 
| 
| 


Waterville, with a new set of the latest and most improved 
| 


All 
| kinds of 
DOORS, SASH, BLINDS AND WINDOW FRAMES, &c., 
| made of lumber well seasoned and kiln-dried, stantly on 
| hand and sold at very low prices. This work is al for sale by 
| “JAMES WOOD, Lewiston ; ELIJAH WYMAN, Newport ; 
| and ALBA ABBUTT, Skowhegan. 


/ 
| machinery for the manufacture of the above named articles. 


JEREMIAH FURBISH, James SOIT, > 
y 





BALLARD & BARKER, 
One Deer north of Railroad Bridge, 
WATER STREET, Augusta, 
MANUFACTURERS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION OF 
TIN AND SHEET IRON WARE, 
| and dealers in 


| x . 
Cooking and Parlor Stoves, Britannia 
PLATED AND JAPANNED WARE. 
3OrTin Gutters and Conductors put up at short notice, 

Jobbing and Repairing promptly attended to. Old Iron, 
Lead, Zinc, Copper, Brass, Pewter, Rags, &c., taken in exchange 
for goods. tf10 


JOHN W. CHASE, 
Wholesale and Retail Dealer in 
STOVES, FURNACES AND RANGES, 
Fireframes, Farmers’ Boilers, 
Cast Iron Sinks, Chain Pamps, Hollow Ware, 
Tin Pilate, Shect Iron, &c. 
Darsy Brock, Warer Sreeet, AUGUSTA, ME. 
Tin an! Sheet Iron Work done to Order. 


| 
| 














THOMAS 8. BARTLETT, 
(Svccessorn TO Hepes & Baxtvett,) 
WHOLESALE GROCER, 
AND DBALER LN 
PORK, FISH, LARD AND OIL, 
No. 3 SMITH BLOCK, 
AUGUSTA, MB 
LOWELL & SENTER, 
WATCHMAKERS AND DEALERS IN 
Watches, Chronometers, Jewelry, 
FANCY GOODS, CHARTS, NAUTICAL 
INSTRUMENTS AND SURVEYORS’ COMPASSES. 
64, Exchange Street, ly42* PorTLaxp, Marve. 


D. WHITING, M, D., 
HOMEOPATHIC PHYSICIAN & SURGEON, 


First Door South of the Episcopal Church, 
State Street = = AUGUSTA, Me. 


ly25 











At Augusta, from 2 to 3 P. 


M. 
OFFICE HOURS, § 4° Hallowell, from 10to 11 A. M. Sw10 
>: = 





No. 7, Union Block. 


A LL THE HAIR PREPARATIONS at 
6 


THE MAINE FARMER, 
PUBLISHED EVERY THURSDAY MOBNING 
BY HOMAN & MANLEY. 

Omice West Eud Kennebec Bridge, August*- 


EZEKIBL HOLMES, Editor. 


TERMS:—Two dollars per annum; if payment is made within 
three months of the dase of subscription, « diseownt we ‘ 
of 25 cents; two dollars and fifty cents if payment is 
2 7 y Raa 3 and the Provinces are charged 26 cent 


to the linet. 
in addition to the above rates, to defray the UTS linen, $1.50 for 


line for each subsequent in- 
tine for 1st insertion and 
inserted in reading 


™ with the Office should ke 
‘ROMAN & MANLEY, Augusta 


sertion ; Special 

- ts per line 

matter twelve cen! . 
C7 All letters on business 

addressed to the Publishers, 

Me. 


. Darling, 0.8 
TRAVELLING Aqznts.—8. N. Taber, v 
Robbins, Jas. Sturgis, D. Stickney, H. Richardson. 
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